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Preface 


In  August  of  2011,  President  Barack  Obama  issued  Executive  Order 
13583:  “Establishing  a  Coordinated  Government-Wide  Initiative  to 
Promote  Diversity  and  Inclusion  in  the  Federal  Workforce.”  In  2012, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  published  a  strategic  plan  to 
carry  out  the  President’s  directive.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
help  DoD  identify  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  other  personal 
characteristics  needed  in  those  individuals  who  will  be  responsible  for 
implementing  strategic  diversity  plans  in  DoD  components  and  other 
strategic  diversity  and  inclusion  initiatives.  The  project  analyzed  rel¬ 
evant  leadership  positions  in  diversity  management  (also  known  as 
diversity  and  inclusion)  and  examined  practices  identified  by  diversity 
experts  in  industry,  the  public  sector  (including  DoD),  and  academia. 
This  report  should  interest  policymakers  and  others  concerned  with 
requirements  for  leaders  of  strategic-level  diversity  and  inclusion  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Diversity  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Personnel  and  Readiness)  and  conducted  within  the  Forces 
and  Resources  Policy  Center  of  the  RAND  National  Defense  Research 
Institute,  a  federally  funded  research  and  development  center  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Uni¬ 
fied  Combatant  Commands,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  defense 
agencies,  and  the  defense  Intelligence  Community.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Forces  and  Resources  Policy  Center,  see  www.rand.org/ 
nsrd/ndri/centers/frp  or  contact  the  director  (contact  information  is 
provided  on  the  web  page). 
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Summary 


Background  and  Purpose 

In  August  of  2011,  President  Barack  Obama  issued  an  Executive  Order 
directing  a  government-wide  initiative  to  promote  diversity  and  inclu¬ 
sion  (D&I)  in  the  federal  workforce  (White  House,  2011).  One  part 
of  that  Executive  Order  charged  each  federal  department  and  agency 
to  develop  a  strategic  plan  for  promoting  a  diverse  and  inclusive  work¬ 
force.  In  response,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  published 
its  D&I  strategic  plan,  which  established  the  following  three  goals: 

1.  Ensure  leadership  commitment  to  an  accountable  and  sustained 
diversity  effort. 

2.  Employ  an  aligned  strategic  outreach  effort  to  identify,  attract, 
and  recruit  from  a  broad  talent  pool  reflective  of  the  nation 
DoD  serves. 

3.  Develop,  mentor,  and  retain  top  talent  from  across  the  total 
force  (DoD,  2012). 

The  various  DoD  components  have  built  or  are  building  their 
D&I  plans.  As  DoD  components  move  forward  with  implementa¬ 
tion  of  their  plans,  they  will  have  to  determine  what  type  of  leader  is 
required,  including  the  attributes  and  experiences  that  best  suit  leaders 
to  implement  D&I  programs.  To  help  DoD  in  its  efforts,  the  Office 
of  Diversity  Management  and  Equal  Opportunity  (ODMEO)  asked 
RAND  to  identify  the  key  attributes  and  experiences  needed  by  its 
diversity  leaders — i.e.,  the  individuals  who  will  be  primarily  responsible 
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for  implementation  of  D&I  plans  in  DoD.  This  report  responds  to  that 
request,  and  addresses  the  following  three  questions: 

1.  What  should  the  key  requirements  for  the  position  of  a  DoD 
diversity  leader  be? 

2.  What  attributes  and  experiences  may  be  needed  to  perform 
those  requirements? 

3.  What  would  DoD  need  to  do  to  develop  its  future  diversity 
leaders? 


Our  Approach 

To  address  the  three  study  questions,  we  collected,  reviewed,  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  information  from  several  sources.  Our  primary  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  was  interviews  with  16  diversity  and  equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity/military  equal  opportunity  (EEO/MEO)  leaders,  as  well  as 
other  senior  leaders,  across  DoD  components,  and  interviews  with  47 
senior-level  diversity  leaders  (e.g.,  chief  diversity  officers  [CDOs])  from 
private-sector  and  public-sector  organizations.  The  primary  goal  of  the 
DoD  interviews  was  to  address  the  first  question  about  key  require¬ 
ments  for  DoD  diversity  leaders.  The  interview  questions  focused  on 
future  positions  because  we  wished  to  determine  what  the  require¬ 
ments  for  DoD  leader  positions  should  be,  not  what  the  requirements 
are  currently.  The  primary  goal  of  interviews  with  diversity  leaders 
outside  DoD  (i.e.,  non-DoD  interviews)  was  to  identify  attributes — 
namely,  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  other  personal  characteristics 
(KSAOs) — and  experiences  that  may  be  needed  by  diversity  leaders. 
Because  the  diversity  leader  position  is  still  evolving  in  DoD,  we  elic¬ 
ited  insights  from  diversity  leaders  across  a  variety  of  organizations  and 
industries.  We  integrated  our  findings  from  the  two  interview  sources 
to  identify  key  roles,  responsibilities,  KSAOs,  and  experiences  for  DoD 
diversity  leaders. 

Although  we  integrated  the  interview  findings,  we  analyzed  the 
content  of  the  two  main  interview  sources  separately  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  question  framing  (i.e.,  future-oriented  for  DoD  interviews 
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versus  present- oriented  for  non-DoD  interviews).  We  also  conducted 
two  sets  of  secondary  analyses  to  identify  differences  between  groups 
within  the  two  interview  samples,  as  follows: 

•  non-DoD  interviewees  from  for-profit  organizations  ( n  =  25  for 
roles/responsibilities;  n  =  26  for  KSAOs)  versus  non-DoD  inter¬ 
viewees  from  not-for-profit  organizations  (n  =  20  for  roles/respon¬ 
sibilities;  n  =  21  for  KSAOs) 

•  senior-level  DoD  leaders  in  =  6)  versus  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/ 
MEO  leaders  ( n  =  10). 

Our  findings  reflect  main  themes  from  both  sets  of  interviews, 
but  we  note  places  where  differences  based  on  our  secondary  analyses 
arise. 

To  supplement  our  interview  findings,  we  also  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  from  job  postings  for  senior  diversity  leaders,  the  scientific  lit¬ 
erature,  and  a  review  of  diversity  education  programs.  Specifically, 
we  content-analyzed  53  online  postings  for  senior  diversity  leader¬ 
ship  positions  to  identify  desired  and  required  roles,  responsibilities, 
KSAOs,  and  experiences  (e.g.,  training,  education).  We  also  reviewed 
research  and  practitioner  literature  to  identify  diversity  leader  KSAOs 
or  competencies.  We  supplemented  this  literature  search  with  research 
literature  on  general  management  and  leadership  KSAOs.  Finally,  to 
supplement  our  interview  findings  regarding  training  and  education 
for  diversity  leaders,  we  content-analyzed  a  convenience  sample  of  nine 
diversity  education  programs  across  six  higher-education  institutions. 

Despite  using  multiple  sources  to  address  our  three  study  ques¬ 
tions,  our  approach  is  not  without  limitations.  A  main  limitation  for 
our  study — and  for  many  studies  on  diversity  leadership  KSAOs  or 
competencies — is  that  it  relies  primarily  on  the  perspectives  of  indi¬ 
viduals  currently  working  in  the  area  of  D&I.  We  did  not  empirically 
validate  these  KSAOs  against  diversity  leaders’  performance  or  other 
important  organizational  outcomes.  The  D&I  field  as  a  whole  faces 
this  limitation  because  an  agreed-upon  set  of  KSAOs  has  not  been 
identified.  Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  our  study’s  strength  comes 
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from  the  multiple  perspectives  offered  by  our  different  sources  and  the 
tailoring  of  the  training  and  education  discussion  to  the  needs  of  DoD. 


To  Perform  Diversity  Leader  Roles  and  Responsibilities, 
Certain  Knowledge,  Skills,  Abilities,  and  Other  Personal 
Characteristics  Are  Either  Required  or  Preferred 

Based  on  our  interviews  with  diversity  leaders,  both  in  DoD  and  in 
organizations  outside  DoD,  and  on  what  we  gleaned  from  online  job 
postings  and  the  literature,  we  identified  the  following  categories  of  key 
roles  and  responsibilities: 

•  strategic  leadership  (including  leading  diversity  programs/initia¬ 
tives) 

•  stakeholder  engagement 

•  tracking  diversity  trends 

•  human  resources-related  (HR-related)  activities. 

The  order  of  the  categories  roughly  reflects  the  importance 
accorded  to  the  roles  by  diversity  leaders  outside  DoD.1  Thus,  strategic 
leadership  and  stakeholder  engagement  ranked  as  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  for  those  who  spearhead  diversity  efforts.  These  categories  include 
such  activities  as  advising  the  organization’s  top  leadership  and  educat¬ 
ing  its  workforce  on  diversity  goals,  plans,  and  initiatives.  However,  the 
categories  also  have  an  external  focus  to  include  working  with  suppli¬ 
ers,  local  communities,  and  other  external  stakeholders  to  ensure  that 
the  organization’s  diversity  message  is  promulgated,  as  well  as  develop¬ 
ing  and  communicating  a  D&I  vision.  Tracking  diversity  is  less  critical 
but  still  important  as  a  way  for  diversity  leaders  to  benchmark  their 
initiatives  and  to  demonstrate  a  return  on  the  investments  made  in 
promoting  diversity.  Tracking  such  trends  also  helps  diversity  leaders 
to  forecast  workforce  changes  that  their  organization  needs  to  adapt 


1  As  we  explain  later  in  the  report,  we  use  our  non-DoD  diversity  leader  results  to  organize 
results  because  they  reflect  a  larger  sample.  However,  we  show  results  from  our  DoD  inter¬ 
views  so  that  readers  can  note  differences  between  the  two  samples. 
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in  terms  of  attracting  and  retaining  talent.  Diversity  leaders  also  work 
with  or  within  HR  departments  to  provide  perspective  for  recruiting, 
hiring,  and  development  practices. 

To  carry  out  the  responsibilities  within  these  categories,  diversity 
leaders  would  ideally  have  the  categories  of  KSAOs  listed  below: 

•  interpersonal  skills 

•  business  expertise 

•  leadership  skills 

•  EEO/MEO,  affirmative  action  (AA),  and  diversity  knowledge 
and  skill 

•  personality  and  attitudes:  driven  personality  and  commitment  to 
diversity 

•  analytical  abilities  and  skills 

•  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills 

•  multicultural  competence. 

Those  we  interviewed  most  often  mentioned  interpersonal  skills. 
Many  diversity  leaders  are  not  in  charge  of  any  of  the  core/operational 
business  units  in  their  organizations  and  therefore  need  interpersonal 
skills  to  communicate  and  forge  relationships  with  people  across  the 
organization  to  gain  the  “buy-in”  needed  to  implement  D&I  strate¬ 
gies.  They  also  need  these  skills  to  project  an  image  of  the  organization 
as  one  that  values  diversity.  Such  a  strategic  message  can  help  attract 
diverse  talent,  suppliers,  and  customers. 

Many  diversity  leaders  run  programs  or  offices,  a  responsibility 
that  involves  budgets  and  staffs.  Thus,  to  be  effective,  they  need  both 
leadership  skills  and  business  expertise.  Business  expertise  includes 
both  technical  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  business  activities  (e.g., 
how  to  recruit  a  diverse  applicant  pool),  as  well  as  knowledge  about 
how  the  organizations’  core  business  units  operate.  In  our  interviews, 
corporate  diversity  leaders  made  more  mention  of  core  business  knowl¬ 
edge  than  DoD  and  other  not-for-profit  diversity  leaders  did.  The  cor¬ 
porate  versus  non-corporate  distinction  might  reflect  a  corporate  diver¬ 
sity  leader’s  need  to  engage  with  internal  stakeholders  and  to  be  able  to 
link  diversity  efforts  to  the  company’s  branding  strategy.  In  contrast, 
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not-for-profit  diversity  leaders  made  more  mention  of  leadership  skills 
and  EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills  than  corpo¬ 
rate  diversity  leaders  did.  The  leadership  skill  differences  were  affected 
by  greater  mention  of  general  leadership  skills  (e.g.,  managing  person¬ 
nel  and  budgets)  among  not-for-profit  leaders.  A  likely  explanation 
for  differences  in  responses  regarding  EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  diversity 
knowledge  and  skills  is  that  the  not-for-profit  leaders  in  our  interview 
sample  have  more  EEO  responsibilities  than  the  corporate  leaders. 

Regardless  of  organizational  type,  diversity  leaders  will  also  bene¬ 
fit  from  certain  personality  characteristics  and  attitudes.  Based  on  what 
we  heard  in  our  interviews  and  saw  in  the  job  postings,  being  driven 
or  persistent  was  considered  important.  Often,  diversity  leaders  find 
themselves  trying  to  change  organizations,  sometimes  in  fundamental 
ways.  At  times  they  cope  with  simple  bureaucratic  inertia;  other  times 
they  encounter  active  resistance.  In  either  case,  success  demands  persis¬ 
tence.  Diversity  leaders  also  need  the  ability  to  develop  and  understand 
diversity  metrics  to  track  diversity  trends,  although  DoD  senior  lead¬ 
ers  did  not  mention  analytical  ability  and  skills.  In  contrast,  six  of  the 
ten  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  leaders  mentioned  these  skills  as 
needed  by  diversity  leaders.  We  surmise  that  senior  leaders  are  further 
removed  from  the  activities  required  to  identify  and  report  diversity 
trends,  whereas  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  leaders  are  responsible  for 
these  activities  and,  therefore,  cite  them. 

Although  our  interviewees  did  not  mention  critical  thinking  skills 
and  problem-solving  skills,  the  literature  on  leadership  KSAOs  argues 
that  leaders  need  these  skills  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  organi¬ 
zational  issues  they  address,  such  as  promoting  organizational  change 
initiatives  that  foster  D&I.  Leaders — especially  diversity  leaders — also 
require  multicultural  competence  to  promote  opportunities  for  greater 
D&I  in  their  organizations. 

Based  on  our  review  of  the  literature  on  leadership  KSAOs,  we 
identified  many  of  the  diversity  leader  KSAOs  as  those  needed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  organizational  leaders.  Elowever,  diversity  leaders  might 
need  certain  KSAOs  (e.g.,  multicultural  competence)  at  higher  levels 
than  other  types  of  organizational  leaders. 
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Some  KSAOs  Can  Be  Improved  Through  Training  and 
Education 

Some  attributes  of  effective  diversity  leaders  can  be  enhanced  or  devel¬ 
oped;  others  less  so.  One  model  of  managerial  competencies  reviewed 
for  this  project  proposes  a  four-domain  taxonomy  (see  Hogan  and 
Warrenfeltz,  2003;  Hogan  and  Kaiser,  2005).  The  four  domains — 
intrapersonal,  interpersonal,  leadership,  and  business — represent  a 
hierarchy  of  trainability.  Intrapersonal  KSAOs  are  the  hardest  to  train, 
and  the  business  ones  are  the  easiest.  The  implications  are  that  the 
intrapersonal  KSAOs  should  form  the  basis  of  selection  of  diversity 
leaders,  and  those  in  the  business  domain  can  then  be  (further)  devel¬ 
oped.  Similar  efforts  to  identify  malleable  or  “developable”  leadership 
KSAOs  are  found  in  literature  on  developmental  assessment  centers 
(DACs),  which  are  interventions  designed  to  develop  individuals  for 
managerial  or  leadership  positions.  Thornton  and  Rupp  (2005)  rate  the 
difficulty  of  developing  a  sample  of  leadership  KSAOs  to  help  practi¬ 
tioners  identify  the  types  of  KSAOs  to  include  in  DACs.  Like  Hogan 
and  colleagues,  Thornton  and  Rupp  rate  personality  characteristics  as 
“very  difficult  to  develop”  and  rate  interpersonal  skills  and  leadership 
skills  as  “difficult  to  develop.”  Overall,  the  literature  on  the  develop- 
ability  or  malleability  of  managerial  competencies/KSAOs  suggests 
that  personality  and  motivation  are  very  difficult  to  develop;  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  leadership  skills  difficult  to  develop;  and  skills  related 
to  problem-solving,  communication,  and  technical  skills  (e.g.,  business 
procedures)  are  the  easiest  to  develop. 

Table  S.l  provides  our  assessment  of  whether  a  given  KSAO  cate¬ 
gory  should  be  the  focus  of  development  for  future  DoD  diversity  lead¬ 
ers.  We  note  that,  based  on  our  analysis  of  job  postings  and  interviews, 
applicants  for  senior  diversity  positions  should  have  all  of  these  KSAOs 
from  the  outset — i.e.,  they  form  the  basis  for  selection. 
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Table  S.1 

Conclusions  About  Development  Potential  of  KSAOs  for  Future  Diversity 


Leaders 

KSAO  Category 

Development  Potential 

KSAOs  from  Interviews 

Interpersonal  skills 

Evidence  suggests  that  these  can  be  improved  through 
interventions.  However,  individuals  with  very  poor 
interpersonal  skills  would  not  likely  improve  to  the  levels 
required  for  diversity  leadership. 

Business  expertise 

Technical  aspects  of  business  expertise,  such  as  how  to 
draft  a  policy  document,  can  be  provided  via  training. 

Business  expertise  based  on  deep  knowledge  of  how  the 
organization's  core  functions  operate  will  likely  require  work 
experience  to  acquire. 

Leadership  skills 

Technical  aspects  of  leadership  skills,  such  as  identifying  key 
organizational  players  to  help  promote  diversity  goals,  can 
be  developed  over  time  through  work  experience.  Leadership 
skills  closely  aligned  with  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal 
skills  (e.g.,  knowing  how  to  influence  people)  develop  over 
time  and  may  be  less  amenable  to  development. 

EEO/MEO,  AA,  and 
diversity  knowledge 
and  skill 

EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  diversity  topics  can  be  learned  through 
training,  education,  and  on-the-job  experience. 

Personality  and 
attitudes 

Personality  characteristics  are  among  the  most  difficult 

KSAOs  to  modify.  However,  Cox  and  Beale  (1997)  suggest  that 
diversity  competence  can  be  developed  through  learning 
processes. 

Analytical  abilities 
and  skills 

Analytical  skills,  such  as  data  analysis,  can  be  improved 
through  training  and  education. 

KSAOs  Not  Featured  in  Interviews 

Critical  thinking  and 
problem-solving 

Critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  can  be  improved 
through  training  and  education.  However,  these  are  complex 
skills  that  take  time  to  develop.  On-the-job  experience 
with  the  types  of  problems  faced  in  the  area  of  D&l  can  be 
leveraged  to  assist  future  diversity  leaders  in  enhancing  their 
problem-solving  skills. 

Multicultural 

competence 

Although  training  may  increase  awareness  of  diversity  issues, 
developing  multicultural  competence  is  a  learning  process 
that  takes  time  and  requires  some  self-development. 
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DoD  Should  Determine  Training  and  Education 
Requirements  for  Diversity  Leader  Positions 

There  Is  No  Consensus  on  Work,  Training,  and  Education 
Experiences  for  Diversity  Leaders,  but  Some  Themes  Emerge 

Based  on  our  content  analysis  of  interview  themes,  we  found  no  broad 
consensus  among  those  we  interviewed  on  what  work  history,  training, 
or  education  diversity  leaders  must  have.  The  lack  of  consensus  was  pri¬ 
marily  the  result  of  the  lack  of  a  professional  track  for  diversity  leaders, 
regardless  of  organizational  setting,  and  the  vast  array  of  conferences, 
training  events,  and  other  diversity-related  activities  available  to  indi¬ 
viduals  seeking  to  learn  more  about  D&I  practices.  Although  we  did 
not  find  broad  consensus,  we  did  note  some  recurring,  more  general 
themes.  Both  DoD  and  non-DoD  interviewees  cited  the  benefits  of 
HR  experience  and  business  (operational)  experience.  DoD  interview¬ 
ees  also  noted  personnel  management  experience  as  valuable. 

With  respect  to  education  and  training,  DoD  interviewees  saw 
benefit  in  EEO  compliance  and  legislation;  unconscious  bias;  manage¬ 
ment,  leadership,  and  organizational  culture;  human  capital  and  per¬ 
sonnel  issues;  language  and  culture;  and  analytical  tools  and  statistics. 
Most  of  those  we  interviewed  outside  DoD  had  taken  some  training 
and  education  courses,  but  they  also  noted  benefiting  from  conferences 
that  dealt  with  diversity  and  leadership. 

Both  groups  identified  several  courses,  programs,  and  conferences 
that  they  either  had  attended,  had  sent  staff  to  attend,  or  would  recom¬ 
mend.  Both  groups  also  specifically  cited  Georgetown’s  and  Cornell’s 
diversity  management  programs,  the  Society  for  Human  Resource 
Management,  and  Diversity  Management  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Institute  courses.  Those  in  DoD  also  referred  to  courses  provided  by 
military  education  institutions,  such  as  the  Joint  Military  Course  at 
the  National  Defense  University.  Those  in  DoD  who  had  come  from 
industry  brought  up  the  Conference  Board. 

Given  a  lack  of  consensus  on  required  training,  we  also  reviewed 
nine  diversity  programs  offered  by  civilian  institutions.  These  programs 
offer  courses  in  four  topic  areas:  (1)  equal  opportunity  (EO)/AA,  (2) 
diversity,  (3)  HR,  and  (4)  skills/practical  applications.  At  least  half  of 
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the  programs  offer  an  EO/AA  legal  course  (Topic  1),  diversity  theory 
and  history  (Topic  2),  change  management/diversity  initiatives  (Topic 
2),  recruiting/stafhng  (Topic  3),  and  retention  (Topic  3).  The  skill  areas 
from  Topic  4  match  many  of  the  other  KSAOs  identified  by  our  inter¬ 
viewees  as  important  for  diversity  leaders. 

We  Recommend  Three  Steps  for  Determining  How  to  Train  and 
Educate  Future  DoD  Diversity  Leaders 

Because  DoD  typically  develops  its  own  leaders,  it  must  identify  how 
personnel  can  obtain  required  training  and  education  to  become  diver¬ 
sity  leaders.  Although  conducting  the  analysis  to  inform  the  following 
steps  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  study,  we  recommend  three 
steps  for  DoD’s  efforts  to  develop  its  future  diversity  leaders  through 
education  and  training. 

Step  1:  Determine  Whether  There  Should  Be  a  Separate  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  Track  for  D&I  Personnel.  Before  deciding 
how  future  D&I  leaders  should  be  trained  and  educated,  DoD  will 
first  need  to  decide  whether  to  establish  a  distinct  professional  devel¬ 
opment  track  for  civilian  and  military  personnel  with  D&I  responsi¬ 
bilities  or  to  create  a  developmental  pathway  for  a  larger  group  of  per¬ 
sonnel  who  perform  D&I,  EEO/MEO,  and  perhaps  other  HR-related 
activities.  This  step  will  help  instill  a  sense  of  professional  identity  and 
is  a  prerequisite  for  determining  the  number  of  students  and  types  of 
training,  education,  and  experiences  to  provide  at  different  stages  of  a 
person’s  professional  development. 

Step  2:  Determine  Training  and  Education  Requirements. 
Once  the  decision  about  a  professional  development  track  has  been 
made  and  professional  track(s)  defined,  DoD  should  develop  relevant 
training  and  education  requirements.  Development  should  focus  on 
KSAOs  that  are  malleable/developable,  such  as  EEO/MEO  knowl¬ 
edge.  Of  the  KSAOs  that  are  amenable  to  development,  some  are 
rather  generic  (e.g.,  interpersonal  skills),  and  some  are  more  special¬ 
ized  (e.g.,  EEO/MEO,  AA,  diversity  knowledge  and  skills).  This  latter 
distinction  can  be  important  when  selecting  a  training  or  education 
provider.  In-house  training  and  education  may  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  development  of  a  highly  specialized  skill,  whereas  external  provid- 
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ers  with  a  record  of  providing  quality  instruction  are  usually  better  at 
imparting  more  general  knowledge  and  skills  (Galanaki,  Bourantas, 
and  Papalexandris,  2008). 

In  addition  to  decisions  about  skill  type  and  type  of  provider, 
DoD  must  calculate  how  many  personnel  need  to  be  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  and  what  types  of  training  and  education  experiences  they  need 
at  each  career  stage.  The  final  output  of  this  step  will  be  the  number 
of  personnel  at  different  organizational  levels  who  require  generic  and 
specialized  training  and  education  to  prepare  them  for  diversity  leader¬ 
ship  roles. 

Step  3:  Determine  Means  for  Fulfilling  Training  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Requirements.  Finally,  DoD  will  need  to  decide  the  means  for 
providing  training  and  education  for  future  diversity  leaders.  A  major 
decision  for  DoD  is  whether  to  insource  or  outsource  the  training 
and  education.  Insourcing  would  require  DoD  to  provide  instruction, 
whereas  outsourcing  would  involve  non-DoD  (external)  providers, 
such  as  non-DoD  governmental  organizations,  D&I  experts  from  aca¬ 
demia,  and  for-profit  training  vendors.  Although  there  are  many  pur¬ 
ported  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  insourcing  and  outsourcing, 
little  empirical  evidence  is  available  to  point  to  which  factors  are  useful 
in  making  decisions  about  whether  to  outsource  training.  One  study 
by  Galanaki,  Bourantas,  and  Papalexandris  (2008)  offers  an  exception. 
Galanaki,  Bourantas,  and  Papalexandris  tested  decision  models  involv¬ 
ing  factors  that  affect  perceived  benefits  of  outsourcing,  which,  in  turn, 
predicted  the  decision  to  outsource.  Companies  that  have  invested 
heavily  in  their  in-house  training  capability,  are  larger  in  size,  and  see 
training  as  a  source  of  competitive  advantage  are  less  likely  to  perceive 
benefits  of  outsourcing  training.  However,  the  availability  of  training 
in  the  external  market  increases  the  perceived  benefits  of  outsourcing 
training.  The  existence  of  training  in  the  external  market  was  weighted 
more  heavily  in  decisions  to  outsource  than  most  of  the  other  factors, 
except  training  as  a  source  of  competitive  advantage  when  the  skills  are 
job-specific  or  organization-specific. 

Other  factors  that  DoD  will  need  to  consider  when  deciding  how 
to  offer  training  and  education  for  future  diversity  leaders  include  the 
following: 
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•  course  development:  use  of  existing  courses,  modification  of 
existing  courses,  or  development  of  new  courses 

•  time  requirements  for  courses 

•  quality  of  instruction  (ideally  measured  by  independent  subject 
matter  experts,  such  as  accreditation  organizations) 

•  venue:  online,  face  to  face  at  non-DoD  locations  (e.g.,  a  brick- 
and-mortar  academic  institution),  and/or  face  to  face  at  DoD 
locations  (e.g.,  DoD  training  locations,  DoD  work  sites) 

•  flexibility  in  course  modification  (which  will  likely  be  lower 
when  outsourcing) 

•  development  of  an  in-house  training  capability  (e.g.,  develop¬ 
ing  a  train-the-trainer  model  in  which  outside  experts  train  DoD 
instructors) 

•  instilling  new  ideas  into  the  organization  (perceived  as  more 
likely  to  come  from  outsourcing  [Galanaki,  Bourantas,  and 
Papalexandris,  2008]) 

•  financial  costs  (tuition/fees  for  outsourced  training,  travel  and 
room  and  board  for  offsite  locations,  course  development  costs  if 
new  courses  are  developed,  instructor  costs  for  in-house  training, 
etc.). 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  factors  can  be  fit  into  a  predeter¬ 
mined  formula;  rather,  they  must  be  weighed  in  accordance  with  prior¬ 
ities  set  by  DoD  decisionmakers.  Moreover,  uncertainty  will  be  higher 
in  decisions  involving  new  courses  or  programs  than  those  involving 
the  use  of  existing  courses  and  programs.  Furthermore,  DoD  must 
infer  the  quality  of  potential  courses  either  by  reviewing  courses  that 
are  similar  to  the  ones  desired  or  by  evaluating  the  administrative 
and  instructional  reputation  of  the  institutions  or  vendors  willing  to 
develop  the  new  courses. 
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AA 

affirmative  action 

CCDP/AP 

Cornell  Certified  Diversity  Professional/Advanced 
Practitioner 

CDO 

chief  diversity  officer 

CDP 

certification  as  a  diversity  professional 

D&I 

diversity  and  inclusion 

DAC 

developmental  assessment  center 

DDWG 

Defense  Diversity  Working  Group 

DEOMI 

Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Management  Institute 

DMP 

diversity  management  program 

DoD 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense 

EO 

equal  opportunity 

EEO 

equal  employment  opportunity 

HR 

human  resources 

KSAOs 

knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  other  personal 
characteristics 

MEO 

military  equal  opportunity 
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NGB 

National  Guard  Bureau 

ODMEO 

Office  of  Diversity  Management  and  Equal 

Opportunity 

OPM 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

SHRM 

Society  for  Human  Resource  Management 

SME 

subject  matter  expert 

CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


In  August  of  2011,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  Executive 
Order  13583,  “Establishing  a  Coordinated  Government-Wide  Initiative 
to  Promote  Diversity  and  Inclusion  in  the  Federal  Workforce”  (White 
House,  2011).  In  this  Executive  Order,  the  President  directs  “execu¬ 
tive  departments  and  agencies  (agencies)  to  develop  and  implement  a 
more  comprehensive,  integrated,  and  strategic  focus  on  diversity  and 
inclusion  as  a  key  component  of  their  human  resources  strategies.”  As  a 
first  phase,  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM) 
and  the  deputy  director  for  Management  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  were  directed  to  coordinate  with  the  President’s  Manage¬ 
ment  Council  and  the  chair  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  establishing  a  government-wide  diversity  and  inclusion 
(D&I)  initiative.  OPM’s  Office  of  Diversity  and  Inclusion  published 
the  government-wide  plan  later  in  2011. 

The  President’s  Executive  Order  also  directed  each  executive 
department  and  agency  to  develop  its  own  strategic  plan  for  promoting 
a  diverse  workforce.  In  response  to  this  directive,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  published  its  D&I  strategic  plan  in  2012.  This  plan 
includes  three  main  goals: 

•  Ensure  leadership  commitment  to  an  accountable  and  sustained 
diversity  effort. 

•  Employ  an  aligned  strategic  outreach  effort  to  identify,  attract, 
and  recruit  from  a  broad  talent  pool  reflective  of  the  nation  DoD 
serves. 

•  Develop,  mentor,  and  retain  top  talent  from  across  the  total  force. 
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In  addition  to  the  DoD-wide  plan,  the  services  and  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  (DoD  components)  have  built  or  are  building  their  own 
D&I  plans  and,  in  so  doing,  employ  individuals  who  are  implementing 
or  will  implement  D&I  efforts.  As  these  D&I  plans  evolve,  DoD  will 
have  to  determine  what  type  of  leadership  roles  are  required  for  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation  of  D&I  plans  and  how  those  roles  align  with 
equal  opportunity  leadership  roles.  To  that  end,  the  Office  of  Diver¬ 
sity  Management  and  Equal  Opportunity  (ODMEO)  asked  RAND 
to  identify  the  key  attributes  and  experiences  needed  by  the  individuals 
who  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  implementation  of  D&I  plans  in 
DoD.  We  refer  to  these  individuals  as  DoD  diversity  leaders  for  simplic¬ 
ity,  although  they  may  be  more  accurately  described  as  diversity  man¬ 
agement  leaders  or  D&I  leaders.  In  Table  1.1,  we  provide  definitions  of 
key  terms  we  use  throughout  this  report. 


Study  Questions  and  Approach 

We  designed  our  study  to  address  the  following  three  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  key  requirements  for  the  position  of  a  DoD  diver¬ 
sity  leader? 

2.  What  attributes  and  experiences  may  be  needed  to  perform 
those  requirements? 

3.  What  would  DoD  need  to  do  to  develop  its  future  diversity 
leaders? 

The  questions  are  sequential,  such  that  answers  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  affect  answers  to  the  second  and  third  questions.  We  designed  the 
study  to  follow  this  sequencing  by  using  a  form  of  job  analysis,  which  is 
a  systematic  process  “directed  toward  discovering,  understanding,  and 
describing  what  people  do  at  work”  (Brannick  et  ah,  2007,  p.  1).  Job 
analysis  is  oriented  toward  understanding  work  and/or  worker  attri- 
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Table  1.1 

Definitions  of  Key  Diversity-Related  Terms 


Key  Term 

Definition 

Affirmative  action  (AA) 

DoD  defines  affirmative  action  for  military  personnel  as 
the  "processes,  activities,  and  systems  designed  to  prevent, 
identify,  and  eliminate  unlawful  discriminatory  treatment 
as  it  affects  the  recruitment,  training,  assignment, 
utilization,  promotion,  and  retention  of  military 
personnel."3 

Diversity  and  inclusion 
(D&l) 

•  DoD  defines  diversity  as  "all  the  different  character¬ 
istics  and  attributes  of  the  DoD's  Total  Force,  which 
are  consistent  with  our  core  values,  integral  to  over¬ 
all  readiness  and  mission  accomplishment,  and  reflec¬ 
tive  of  the  nation  we  serve. "b 

•  Inclusion  is  "the  degree  to  which  an  employee  per¬ 
ceives  that  he  or  she  is  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
work  group  through  experiencing  treatment  that 
satisfies  his  or  her  needs  for  belongingness  and 
uniqueness. "c 

•  An  inclusive  organization  is  one  "in  which  the 
diversity  of  knowledge  and  perspectives  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  groups  bring  to  the  organization 
has  shaped  its  strategy,  its  work,  its  management 
and  operating  systems,  and  its  core  values  and 
norms  for  success. "d 

Diversity  management 

How  organizations  drive  or  affect  the  impact  of  diversity 
on  key  organizational  outcomes  through  plans,  policies, 
and  practices  to  leverage  diversity  in  service  of  the  mission15 

[Civilian]  Equal 
employment 
opportunity  (EEO) 

"The  right  of  all  covered  persons  to  work  and  advance 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  ability,  and  potential,  free  from 
social,  personal,  or  institutional  barriers  of  prejudice  or 
discrimination  based  unlawfully  on  race,  sex,  color,  national 
origin,  age,  religion,  disability,  reprisal,  marital  status, 
sexual  orientation,  status  as  a  parent,  political  affiliation, 
or  other  prohibited  non-merit  factors  as  prohibited  by 
.  .  ."  law  (e.g.,  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended)  and  Executive  Order  (e.g..  Executive  Order 

11478,  "Equal  Employment  Opportunity  in  the  Federal 
Government")^ 

Military  equal 
opportunity  (MEO) 

"The  right  of  all  military  personnel  to  participate  in  and 
benefit  from  programs  and  activities  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  These  programs  and  activities  shall  be  free  from 
social,  personal,  or  institutional  barriers  that  prevent 
people  from  rising  to  the  highest  level  of  responsibility 
possible. "f 
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Table  1.1 — Continued 


Key  Term  Definition 


Knowledge,  skills, 
abilities,  and  other 
personal  characteristics 
(KSAOs) 


Knowledge  is  "the  existence  in  memory  of  a  retriev¬ 
able  set  of  technical  facts,  concepts,  language,  and 
procedures  directly  relevant  to  job  performance."9 
Skills  are  "developed  or  training  capacity  to  perform 
tasks"9  and  vary  in  specificity  to  the  job  and  organi¬ 
zation.  Skills  can  be  basic  (applying  to  most  jobs — 
e.g.,  writing),  cross-functional  (generic  skills  across  a 
broad  range  of  jobs — e.g.,  organizing  and  planning), 
or  occupation-specific  (e.g.,  operating  specific  types 
of  machinery). h 

Ability  is  a  "relatively  enduring  capacity  to  acquire 
skills  or  knowledge,  and  to  carry  out  tasks  at  an 
acceptable  level  of  proficiency  where  tools,  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  are  not  major  elements."9 
Other  personal  characteristics  include  "job-relevant 
interests,  preferences,  temperament,  and  personality 
characteristics  that  indicate  how  well  an  employee 
is  likely  to  perform  on  a  routine,  day-to-day  basis  or 
how  an  employee  is  likely  to  adjust  to  a  job's  working 
conditions."9 


SOURCES:  a  DoD  (DoDD  1350.2,  1995,  p.  17).  b  DoD  (2012,  p.  3).  c  Shore  et  al.  (2011, 
p.  1265).  d  Holvino,  Ferdman,  and  Merrill-Sands  (2004,  p.  249).  e  Military  Leadership 
Diversity  Commission  (2011,  p.  4). f  DoD  (DoDD  1020.02,  2009,  pp.  1-2).  9  Brannick, 
Levine,  and  Morgeson  (2007,  p.  62).  h  Sackett  and  Laczo  (2003,  p.  25). 


butes  aligned  with  requirements  of  jobs  (e.g.,  job  tasks).1  Therefore, 
as  the  first  step  in  our  job  analysis,  we  sought  to  identify  and  describe 
the  position  requirements — key  roles  and  responsibilities — of  diversity 
leader  positions  in  DoD.  However,  because  of  the  evolving  nature  of 


1  A  related  approach  to  assessing  work  behavior  is  competency  modeling ,  which  aims  to  link 
worker  attributes  to  an  organization’s  strategic  business  goals.  Although  we  use  job  analysis 
for  our  analytic  approach,  we  did  not  adhere  to  a  “traditional”  job  analysis.  (For  a  discus¬ 
sion  comparing  traditional  job  analysis  and  competency  modeling,  see  Sanchez  and  Levine 
[2009].)  Specifically,  we  reviewed  competency  models  from  scientific  and  trade  literatures. 
We  also  considered  competencies  listed  in  job  postings  for  diversity  leaders.  Our  interviews 
with  diversity  leaders  include  questions  about  organizations’  strategic  D&I  plans.  Our  DoD 
diversity  interviews  involved  questions  about  future  roles  and  responsibilities  (and  associated 
KSAOs  and  training/education  requirements)  and  ideal  structures  for  diversity  offices,  given 
their  components’  strategic  diversity  goals.  Taken  together,  our  approach  attempts  to  address 
two  key  limitations  of  traditional  job  analysis:  its  agnosticism  toward  strategic  organizational 
goals  and  its  focus  on  jobs  as  they  are  currently  designed. 
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diversity  leadership  positions,  we  focused  on  future  requirements  for 
these  positions  in  DoD.  The  second  research  task  aligns  with  the  second 
study  question  and  was  focused  on  identifying  the  KSAOs  needed  to 
meet  those  job  demands.  Finally,  the  third  research  task  of  the  study 
involved  linking  results  from  the  previous  two  tasks  to  provide  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  selection  and  development  of  key  KSAOs  neces¬ 
sary  in  DoD  diversity  leader  positions. 

In  conducting  our  job  analysis,  we  drew  from  different  sources 
to  provide  a  broader  picture  of  the  requirements  of  diversity  leadership 
positions  and  those  who  fill  those  positions.  We  further  designed  our 
study  tasks  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  specific  sources  to  address  the 
different  study  questions. 

Information  Sources  for  Study 

Our  primary  source  of  information  about  DoD  diversity  leader  posi¬ 
tion  requirements  comes  from  our  interviews  of  DoD  subject  matter 
experts  (SMEs)  on  diversity  leadership  and  EEO/MEO  leadership  roles 
in  DoD.  Specifically,  we  interviewed  16  diversity  leaders  across  the  five 
military  services2  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB).  Six  of  the  16 
were  senior-level  leaders  (general/flag  officers  or  senior  executive  service 
civilians)  with  primary  responsibility  for  diversity  management  in  their 
components  (akin  to  chief  diversity  officers  [CDOs])  or  with  diversity 
and/or  equal  opportunity  (EO)  as  part  of  a  larger  portfolio — e.g.,  man¬ 
power  and  personnel.  We  identified  most  of  the  senior  leaders  from 
their  membership  on  the  Defense  Diversity  Working  Group  (DDWG), 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  decisions  regarding  implementation 
of  DoD’s  strategic  D&I  plan.  The  other  ten  leaders  were  directors  or 
chiefs  of  diversity  and/or  EO  programs  in  the  services  and  NGB.  Most 
of  these  leaders  are  at  the  0-5/0-6  military  officer  ranks  or  the  GS-15 
civilian-equivalent  level.  For  simplicity,  we  refer  to  these  ten  individu¬ 
als  as  “diversity  and  EEO/MEO  directors”  to  differentiate  them  from 
the  six  senior  DoD  leaders  we  interviewed.  Most  of  the  ten  diversity 


2  Although  the  Coast  Guard  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  it  has  mem- 
bership  in  DoD’s  diversity  working  groups.  We  therefore  included  Coast  Guard  leaders  in 
our  interviews. 
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and  EEO/MEO  directors  are  members  of  working  groups  that  support 
the  DDWG.  Out  of  the  20  individuals  we  contacted  for  interviews,  16 
granted  interviews,  for  a  response  rate  of  80  percent.  The  goal  of  the 
DoD  interviews  was  to  gather  information  on  the  key  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  future  DoD  diversity  leadership  positions  focused  on  a 
director  (or  equivalent)  level,3  including  how  the  roles  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  might  differ  from  those  required  to  carry  out  EO  efforts  within 
DoD.  We  used  a  future-oriented  approach  for  these  interviews  because 
of  the  evolving  nature  of  the  positions  in  DoD;  because  the  positions 
were  expected  to  change,  asking  about  positions  as  they  were  at  the 
time  could  miss  important  roles  and  responsibilities  for  future  posi¬ 
tions.  To  provide  context  for  the  future  roles  and  responsibilities,  we 
also  asked  about  KSAOs  associated  with  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
and  models  for  structuring  diversity  offices  in  DoD  components. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  DoD  SMEs  on  diversity  and  the 
changing  nature  of  diversity  leadership  positions,  we  sought  another 
source  for  information.4  We  therefore  interviewed  senior-level  diversity 
leaders  (e.g.,  CDOs)  in  organizations  outside  DoD.  To  identify  indi¬ 
viduals  to  interview,  we  conducted  searches  for  companies  with  CDOs 
or  senior  diversity  leaders  using  general  search  engines  (e.g.,  Google), 
via  websites  for  diversity  or  human  resources  (HR)  professionals  (e.g., 
shrm.org,  diversityinc.org),  and  through  consultation  with  our  spon¬ 
sor’s  office.  To  provide  a  representative  sample  of  organization  types, 
we  drew  our  sample  from  the  private  sector  (for-profit  and  not-for- 


3  We  did  not  ask  DoD  study  participants  to  identify  the  key  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
their  current  positions.  Instead,  we  asked  them  what  they  envisioned  would  be  the  key  roles 
and  responsibilities  for  diversity  (management)  leader  positions.  We  provided  a  definition  of 
the  position  as  one  involving  responsibility  for  implementing  D&I  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  in  their  components.  This  places  the  focus  on  the  director  (or  equivalent)  level,  as 
opposed  to  senior-level  leaders  who  oversee  those  responsible  for  implementing  D&I  policies, 
programs,  and  procedures. 

4  Although  identification  of  KSAOs  was  the  main  purpose  of  conducting  interviews  with 
non-DoD  diversity  leaders,  we  also  asked  non-DoD  interviewees  to  describe  their  key  roles 
and  responsibilities  and  their  professional  work,  training,  and  educational  experiences.  As 
noted  in  Chapter  Two,  because  of  the  limited  scope  of  the  DoD  interviewee  responses  on 
roles  and  responsibilities,  we  later  decided  to  integrate  the  findings  from  analysis  of  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  non-DoD  diversity  leaders. 
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profit),  higher  education,  federal  government,  and  state  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  Within  those  four  categories,  we  then  sampled  organizations 
of  various  sizes  (based  on  the  number  of  employees),  industries,  and 
geographic  locations  within  the  United  States.  We  identified  97  indi¬ 
viduals  to  contact.  However,  15  individuals  had  missing  or  incorrect 
contact  information,  resulting  in  82  individuals  to  contact.  In  addition 
to  these  82  individuals,  we  identified  another  15  individuals  through 
snowball  methods  (i.e.,  we  asked  interviewees  for  recommendations  on 
whom  to  interview).  Of  the  97  individuals  we  contacted,  47  partici¬ 
pated,  for  a  48-percent  response  rate. 

We  then  supplemented  our  findings  from  the  interviews  with 
three  additional  sources  of  information: 

•  a  review  of  empirical  and  trade  literature  on  diversity  leadership 
and  leadership  in  general5 

-  Our  literature  review  focused  on  three  content  areas:  (1)  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  senior  diversity  leaders  such  as  CDOs, 
(2)  KSAOs  or  competencies  of  senior  diversity  leaders  and 
diversity  professionals,  and  (3)  training  or  other  professional 
experiences  and  credentials  acquired  by  senior  diversity  leaders 
or  diversity  professionals.  For  the  second  content  area,  KSAOs/ 
competencies,  we  identified  six  models  for  diversity  leader 
competencies.  However,  we  also  reviewed  relevant  literature  on 
general  management  and  leadership  KSAOs/competencies  to 
bolster  our  results. 

•  an  analysis  of  roles  and  responsibilities  and  key  KSAOs  listed  in 
online  job  postings  for  diversity  leaders 

-  From  mid-December  2012  to  early  January  2013,  we  searched 
for  diversity  leader  position  opening  descriptions  (“job  post- 


5  During  the  course  of  our  study,  the  Society  for  Human  Resource  Management  (SHRM) 
was  in  the  process  of  setting  voluntary  standards  for  chief  D&I  officers  (see  Hays-Thomas 
and  Bendick,  2013).  However,  we  did  not  review  the  standards  because  they  were  not  fin¬ 
ished  by  the  time  our  study  was  completed.  At  a  panel  discussion  during  the  annual  meeting 
for  the  Society  for  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology  on  April  25,  2015,  a  SHRM 
representative,  Debra  Cohen,  stated  that  SHRM’s  standards-setting  process  was  currently  on 
hold.  We  therefore  cannot  comment  on  when  the  standards  will  become  available. 
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ings”)  on  general  employment  websites  (e.g.,  Monster.com)  and 
employment  websites  for  positions  in  higher  education  (e.g., 
Chronicle.com),  human  resource  management  (e.g.,  shrm.org), 
and  federal  government  (e.g.,  GovernmentJobs.com).  We  iden¬ 
tified  thousands  of  hits,  but  most  were  redundant  (i.e.,  they 
were  for  the  same  positions).  After  scanning  description  titles, 
we  identified  and  analyzed  53  postings  for  diversity  leader  posi¬ 
tions  outside  DoD. 

•  an  examination  of  the  program  characteristics  and  content  of  a 
small  sample  of  diversity  education  programs  at  higher-education 
institutions 

-  We  reviewed  publicly  available  information  on  a  small  sample 
(n  =  9)  of  diversity  programs  offered  by  six  higher-education 
institutions.  We  chose  a  convenience  sample  to  highlight  well- 
known  programs  and  only  included  programs  that  were  active 
as  of  fall  2013.  To  be  included,  programs  had  to  target  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  fields  of  diversity  management  and/or  EEO  and 
culminate  in  a  degree  or  certificate. 

We  provide  more  detail  on  each  of  these  sources  and  our  method¬ 
ology  in  Appendixes  A,  B,  and  C. 

Analytic  Approach  for  Interviews  and  Job  Postings 

As  described  in  Appendixes  A  and  B,  we  used  content  coding  meth¬ 
odology  to  analyze  job  postings  and  interviews.  Our  analytic  approach 
was  developed  for  job  postings  and  then  adapted  for  the  interviews.  We 
used  an  iterative  process  to  develop  the  coding  scheme  and  analyze  the 
job  posting  content.  First,  two  team  members  who  were  experts  in  job 
analytic  methods  open-coded  job  posting  content  to  identify  relevant 
themes.  The  themes  formed  the  basis  of  the  codes,  which  were  grouped 
into  categories  to  develop  a  coding  scheme.  Using  QSR  NVivo  9  soft¬ 
ware,  a  third  team  member  with  expertise  in  content  coding  method¬ 
ology  coded  the  job  postings.  The  two  job-analysis  experts  indepen¬ 
dently  reviewed  the  coding  results  and  met  with  each  other  and  the 
third  team  member  to  identify  and  resolve  disagreements. 
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Because  the  interviews  provide  richer  data  than  job  postings  do, 
we  expanded  the  coding  scheme  for  the  interviews.  Throughout  this 
report,  we  use  the  term  CDO  codebook  to  refer  to  the  coding  scheme  for 
the  interviews.  We  used  a  similar  coding  approach  for  the  interviews  as 
we  did  for  the  job  postings.  The  main  exception  is  that  two  individu¬ 
als  conducted  the  coding  of  non-DoD  interview  content  because  of  the 
volume  of  information  provided  by  those  interviews.  The  two  coders 
began  by  coding  the  same  interviews  together  and  then  coded  the  same 
set  independently  to  determine  interrater  agreement.  An  iterative  pro¬ 
cess  was  used  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  agreement  between  coders.  The 
two  job-analysis  experts  then  reviewed  the  results  and  integrated  the 
findings  with  those  from  other  sources  to  identify  themes. 

In  this  report,  we  discuss  our  main  findings  in  an  integrative  fash¬ 
ion,  although  we  analyzed  the  DoD  interviews,  non-DoD  interviews, 
and  job  postings  separately.  We  used  an  integrative  approach  because 
diversity  leadership  positions  are  relatively  new  in  organizations,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  DoD.  We  expected  variability  in  how  experts  described 
diversity  leadership  roles,  responsibilities,  and  KSAOs.  We  therefore 
culled  information  from  different  sources  to  capture  this  variability. 
We  also  used  different  sources  to  compensate  for  shortcomings  of  any 
single  source.  For  example,  as  we  discuss  in  Chapter  Two,  our  DoD 
interviewees  did  not  provide  as  much  description  of  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  future  DoD  diversity  leader  roles  as  we  anticipated.  We 
therefore  used  information  from  the  other  interviews  and  job  postings 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  DoD  interviewees.  The  main  limitation  with 
our  approach  is  that  the  job  postings  and  non-DoD  interviews  reflect 
existing  position  requirements,  not  future  position  requirements.  To 
address  this  limitation,  we  reviewed  literature  on  leadership  and  diver¬ 
sity  leadership,  as  well  as  diversity  education  programs.  The  literature 
and  diversity  education  programs  provide  insights  into  what  D&I  and 
leadership  experts  consider  important  KSAOs  for  diversity  leadership 
positions,  as  well  as  the  role  of  training  and  education  in  developing 
KSAOs  for  diversity  leaders. 

Although  we  integrate  findings  across  sources  to  identify  themes, 
we  conducted  two  additional  analyses  to  identify  relevant  differences 
between  groups  within  each  interview  sample.  We  focused  on  the  roles 
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and  responsibility  categories  and  the  KSAOs  outlined  in  the  body  of 
the  report.  First,  we  compared  non-DoD  participants  by  organiza¬ 
tion  type — for-proht  and  not-for-profit.  We  examined  organization 
type  because  we  expected  that  the  responsibilities  of  for-profit  (cor¬ 
porate)  diversity  leaders  could  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  not-for- 
profit  diversity  leaders.  Moreover,  experiences  of  not-for-profit  diversity 
leaders  outside  DoD  should  more  closely  relate  to  experiences  of  DoD 
diversity  leaders  because  DoD  is  a  not-for-profit  institution.6  Second, 
we  compared  the  six  senior-level  DoD  leaders  to  the  ten  DoD  diver¬ 
sity  and  EEO/MEO  leaders.  For  both  sets  of  analyses,  we  conducted 
Fisher’s  exact  test  to  test  a  null  hypothesis  of  no  association  between 
group  membership  and  endorsement  of  each  role/responsibility  cate¬ 
gory  and  KSAO  category  described  in  the  main  body  of  the  report.  We 
chose  this  test  because  of  the  small  sample  sizes.7  If  we  did  not  find  a 
significant  result  at  a  probability  of  0.05,  we  did  not  discuss  the  results 
of  the  secondary  analyses  at  length. 

Limitations  of  Our  Approach 

No  study  is  without  limitations,  and  our  study  is  no  exception.  Although 
we  use  multiple  sources  to  address  our  three  study  questions,  we  pri¬ 
marily  rely  on  the  expertise  of  those  we  interviewed.  Importantly,  we 
did  not  empirically  validate  the  KSAOs  against  diversity  leaders’  per¬ 
formance  or  other  important  organizational  outcomes.  The  D&I  field 
as  a  whole  faces  this  limitation  because  an  agreed-upon  set  of  KSAOs 
has  not  been  identified.  However,  we  believe  our  study’s  strength  comes 
from  the  multiple  perspectives  offered  by  our  different  sources  and  the 
tailoring  of  the  training  and  education  discussion  to  the  needs  of  DoD. 


6  We  also  considered  comparing  interviews  with  EEO/AA/civil  rights  responsibilities  and 
those  without  such  responsibilities.  However,  the  relationship  between  organization  type 
and  EEO/AA/civil  rights  responsibilities  suggested  that  results  would  be  similar  for  both 
types  of  comparisons.  Specifically,  65  percent  of  not-for-profit  interviewees  have  EEO/AA/ 
civil  rights  responsibilities  versus  only  24  percent  of  corporate  diversity  leaders. 

7  See  Agresti  (1996)  for  a  discussion  of  Fisher’s  exact  test. 
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Organization  of  This  Report 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  report  describe  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  from  our  analysis  of  the  KSAOs  needed  by  diversity  lead¬ 
ers.  Chapter  Two  describes  findings  regarding  the  roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  diversity  leaders.  Chapter  Three  outlines  our  findings  about 
the  KSAOs  diversity  leaders  might  need  to  fill  those  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  successfully.  In  that  chapter,  we  focus  primarily  on  the  find¬ 
ings  from  the  non-DoD  leader  interviews  but  supplement  those  results 
with  information  from  our  DoD  interviews,  the  literature  on  diversity 
leadership  competencies,  and  job  postings  for  diversity  leader  positions. 
Chapter  Four  describes  the  selection  and  development  of  KSAOs  for 
diversity  leaders.  The  chapter  describes  the  malleability  of  leadership 
KSAOs;  the  professional  development  of  diversity  leaders  through  prior 
work,  training,  and  educational  experiences;  and  educational  content 
from  our  review  of  diversity  education  programs  at  higher-education 
institutions.  Finally,  Chapter  Five  brings  together  the  findings  from 
Chapters  Two  through  Four  by  providing  conclusions  regarding  key 
KSAOs  necessary  for  diversity  leader  positions  in  DoD  and  offering  a 
three-step  plan  for  developing  future  diversity  leaders  in  DoD. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Roles  and  Responsibilities  for  Diversity  Leaders 


The  first  step  of  a  job  analysis  and  determining  the  key  KSAOs  needed  is 
to  define  the  job  demands — in  this  case,  the  primary  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  diversity  leader  positions.  We  interviewed  a  wide  range  of 
people  with  responsibilities  for  diversity  in  both  industry  and  in  DoD. 
All  told,  we  spoke  with  61  people  with  diversity  (and/or  EEO/MEO) 
leadership  roles.1  Additionally,  we  supplemented  our  interviews  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  roles  and  responsibilities  described  in  a  sample  of  online  job 
postings  for  diversity  leaders. 

Overall,  the  role  and  responsibility  categories  identified  by  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  in  the  two  groups  and  across  job  postings  overlap  sub¬ 
stantially.  The  degree  of  overlap  is  notable  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
frame  of  reference  for  roles  and  responsibilities  differed  between  the 
two  types  of  interviews:  Non-DoD  leaders  were  asked  to  describe  their 
current  roles  and  responsibilities,  whereas  DoD  leaders  were  asked  to 
describe  what  they  envisioned  for  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  a 
DoD  diversity  leader  in  general.  Second,  our  non-DoD  leader  sample 
and  the  job  postings  represent  leaders  from  a  variety  of  organizations 
across  industries. 

Within  DoD,  we  note  that  some  variation  occurs  between  orga¬ 
nizations.  Although  the  services  and  NGB  have  diversity  leader  posi¬ 
tions,  they  can  vary  in  their  specific  demands.  For  example,  some  DoD 


1  We  spoke  with  47  non-DoD  personnel  and  16  from  DoD.  However,  because  two  of 
the  people  from  the  non-DoD  group  did  not  hold  senior  diversity  leadership  positions,  we 
removed  their  responses  from  analyses  directly  tied  to  senior  diversity  leadership  positions, 
such  as  roles  and  responsibilities  (non-DoD  role/responsibility  n  =  45). 
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diversity  leaders  may  have  EO  and  D&I  responsibilities,  whereas  other 
leaders  are  responsible  for  D&I  alone.  Given  these  possible  demand 
differences,  we  spoke  with  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  leaders  to 
ask  what  they  envisioned  as  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  DoD  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  (and  how  those  compared  with  DoD  EEO/MEO  leaders).2 
We  also  asked  them  to  describe  their  ideal  model  for  a  diversity  office, 
including  what  the  main  staff  responsibilities  would  be  and  the  civilian- 
military  mix  of  staff,  whether  the  diversity  leader  should  be  civilian 
or  military,  and  what  the  reporting  chain  should  look  like.  We  asked 
about  office  structure  because  how  a  diversity  office  is  structured  and 
positioned  in  an  organization  can  affect  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  a  diversity  leader. 

In  the  sections  below,  we  describe  our  findings  regarding  the  pri¬ 
mary  roles  and  responsibilities  for  diversity  leaders.  We  begin  with  a 
discussion  of  themes  identified  in  our  interviews  and  our  analysis  of 
online  job  postings  for  diversity  leader  positions.  We  conclude  with  a 
description  of  themes  regarding  DoD  diversity  office  structure  and  the 
impact  that  structure  may  have  on  diversity  leader  roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  DoD. 


Views  on  Roles  and  Responsibilities  for  Diversity  Leaders 

Based  on  our  interviews  and  analysis  of  job  postings,  we  identified 
four  main  overarching  categories  of  roles  and  responsibilities:  strate¬ 
gic  leadership,  stakeholder  engagement,  tracking  diversity  trends,  and 
HR-related  activities.  Table  2.1  presents  a  description  of  each  of  these 
categories,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  interview  participants  who  men¬ 
tioned  each  type.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  interviewees 
were  responding  to  open-ended  questions.  Therefore,  participants  may 
have  neglected  to  mention  important  areas,  which  would  affect  the 


2  Many  stakeholders  responded  to  this  question  by  discussing  the  KSAOs  needed  for  diver¬ 
sity  leaders,  rather  than  the  job  responsibilities  for  that  type  of  position.  Others  answered  the 
question  by  describing  current  roles  and  responsibilities,  as  opposed  to  what  they  believed 
those  should  be  in  an  ideal  situation.  These  examples  are  not  drawn  from  stakeholder  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  own  backgrounds  and  current  roles  and  responsibilities. 
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Table  2.1 

Roles  and  Responsibilities  for  Diversity  Leaders  Identified  by  Interviewees 


%  of  Participants 
Identifying  This 
Role 

Role/ 

Responsibility 

Description 

DoD 
(n  =  16) 

Non-DoD 
(n  =  45) 

Strategic 

leadership 

Creating  and/or  implementing  a  strategic 
vision  for  D&l.  Engages  in  strategic  planning, 
develops  policies  and  programs/initiatives, 
and  provides  consultation  to  senior  leadership 
on  policies. 

56 

100 

Stakeholder 

engagement 

Educating  internal  stakeholders  about 
diversity  initiatives  and  general  diversity- 
related  issues,  as  well  as  representing 
the  organization  to  the  community  and 
engaging  with  external  stakeholders.  Involves 
promoting  a  diverse,  inclusive,  and  respectful 
work  environment. 

81 

100 

Tracking  diversity 
trends 

Includes  monitoring  internal  diversity  and  EEO 
metrics,  as  well  as  external  diversity  trends 
and  best  practices 

25 

84 

HR-related 

activities 

Develops  and  may  help  to  implement 
strategies  to  recruit,  select,  and  retain  diverse 
talent 

19 

73 

NOTES:  Categories  are  listed  in  order  of  descending  frequency.  To  the  extent 
possible,  these  descriptions  match  those  used  in  the  CDO  codebook. 


percentages.  Moreover,  percentages  can  change  dramatically  with  a 
change  of  one  person  for  the  small  DoD  sample  (e.g.,  moving  from 
four  to  five  people  would  change  the  percentage  from  25  to  31  percent). 
Because  of  the  small  DoD  sample,  we  caution  against  comparing  the 
exact  values  of  the  percentages  for  the  DoD  and  non-DoD  samples. 

Although  not  presented  in  the  table,  our  analysis  of  the  job  post¬ 
ings  revealed  similar  categories  of  roles  and  responsibilities  as  inter¬ 
views.3  In  the  sections  below,  we  describe  each  of  these  categories  of 
roles  and  responsibilities  in  more  detail.  Where  they  are  apparent,  we 


3  To  conserve  space,  we  do  not  cite  detailed  job  posting  results  here;  the  detailed  results  are 
in  Appendix  B. 
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also  comment  on  the  differences  between  the  responses  of  DoD  and 
non-DoD  participants,  as  well  as  differences  among  responses  across 
DoD  components  and  between  senior  leaders  and  the  diversity  and 
EEO/MEO  directors  who  work  under  the  senior  leaders.  In  particular, 
we  analyzed  differences  based  on  the  following: 

•  for-profit  («  =  25)  versus  not-for-profit  («  =  20)  non-DoD  partici¬ 
pants 

•  senior-level  DoD  leaders  in  =  6)  versus  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/ 
MEO  leaders  {n  =  10). 

We  note  where  groups  differed  significantly  using  a  probability 
value  of  0.05  on  Fisher’s  exact  test.  Interestingly,  only  one  relationship 
came  out  significant:  DoD  interviewee  perceptions  as  to  whether  the 
EEO/MEO  function  should  be  separate  from  the  diversity  function. 
We  discuss  these  differences  later  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  titled 
“Diversity  Compared  with  EEO/MEO  in  DoD.” 

In  the  following  sections,  we  discuss  each  of  the  role/responsi¬ 
bility  categories.  Within  those  categories  are  subcategories.  Percent¬ 
ages  for  the  non-DoD  sample  subcategories  are  available  in  Table  B.30 
in  Appendix  B.  We  do  not  include  the  subcategory  percentages  for 
the  DoD  sample  in  the  appendix  because  of  concerns  of  identifica¬ 
tion  by  inference  with  small  sample  sizes.  However,  where  percentages 
were  reasonably  sized  (25  percent  or  higher),  we  include  them  in  our 
discussion. 

Strategic  Leadership 

All  of  the  non-DoD  interviewees  and  over  half  of  the  DoD  interview¬ 
ees  identified  responsibilities  related  to  strategic  leadership,  and  this 
theme  was  present  in  interviews  with  all  but  one  DoD  component. 
A  key  aspect  of  strategic  leadership  is  creating  and/or  implementing  a 
strategic  vision  for  D&I.  This  includes  engaging  in  strategic  planning, 
developing  policies  and  diversity  programs  and  initiatives,  and  provid¬ 
ing  consultation  to  senior  leadership  on  policies. 

Overall,  87  percent  of  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  identified  creat¬ 
ing  and  implementing  a  strategic  D&I  vision  and  strategy  for  the  orga- 
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nization  as  being  a  key  responsibility  under  strategic  leadership.  One 
corporate  interviewee  stated: 

I  am  accountable  for  informing  and  advocating  for  policies  and 
a  diversity  strategy  that  aligns  with  our  overall  mission  and  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  to  help  us  achieve  business  outcomes. 

Interestingly,  only  two  senior  DoD  leaders  identified  responsibilities 
related  to  strategic  leadership.  The  rest  of  those  comments  came  from 
the  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  directors  we  interviewed.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  senior  DoD  leaders  see  their  roles  as  involving  strategic  lead¬ 
ership  and  do  not  think  of  the  roles  of  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  direc¬ 
tors  as  strategic.  However,  as  noted  by  seven  of  the  ten  diversity  and 
EEO/MEO  directors,  leaders  at  their  level  engage  in  strategic  leader¬ 
ship  activities,  as  described  below. 

The  interviewees  who  identified  strategic  leadership  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility  noted  that  D&I  should  be  mission-driven  rather 
than  focused  on  EEO/MEO-related  compliance.  It  follows  that  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  should  be  involved  in  developing  the  strategy  to  support 
that  mission.  As  one  non-DoD  interviewee  explains: 

My  general  responsibility  is  setting  the  diversity  mission,  vision, 
and  strategy.  I  work  on  a  global  level  to  institute  the  tactics  that 
are  associated  with  that  vision.  That  would  include  three  major 
areas  of  focus:  how  are  we  managing,  not  talent  recruiting, 
but  employee  engagement;  brand  and  reputation;  and  business 
impact. 

At  least  in  the  case  of  DoD,  diversity  leaders  also  draft  policies 
and  procedures  to  execute  the  organization’s  diversity  strategy.  Draft¬ 
ing  policy  is  often  accompanied  by  a  need  to  advise  senior  leaders  in 
those  areas.  Multiple  stakeholders  emphasized  the  importance  of  that 
advisory  role,  which  was  also  discussed  under  the  umbrella  of  stake¬ 
holder  engagement.  One  DoD  interviewee  described  the  diversity  lead¬ 
er’s  role  as  follows: 
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Create  policy  and  provide  recommendations  to  senior  leaders  that 
accompany  diversity,  demographic,  all  kinds  of  diversity  .  .  .  and 
how  it  impacts  operations,  policy,  etc. 

About  82  percent  of  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  and  about  a  third 
of  DoD  diversity  leaders  also  noted  responsibilities  for  diversity  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  programs  in  their  organizations  as  part  of  their  strategic 
leadership  responsibility.  They  provide  oversight  of  diversity  programs, 
such  as  those  involving  employee  resource  groups,  diversity  leadership 
councils  or  forums,  and  internal  organization  events  (e.g.,  diversity 
awards  day).  They  also  coordinate  with  other  senior  leaders  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  to  promote  these  programs,  but  their  staffs  run  the  day-to- 
day  operations  of  the  programs  (e.g.,  coordinating  schedules  for  affin¬ 
ity  group  meetings).  Additionally,  some  individuals  noted  that  while 
diversity  leaders  may  not  be  directly  responsible  for  individual  diversity 
programs,  they  may  be  involved  in  evaluating  them.  For  example,  one 
DoD  interviewee  described  how  his  or  her  current  role  relates  to  diver¬ 
sity  programs,  stating: 

Because  I  don’t  own  any  specific  programs.  My  role  is  to — 
facilitate,  integrate,  collaborate.  Monitor  and  assess.  Drive  policy. 

Although  diversity  leaders  may  not  be  directly  involved  in  imple¬ 
menting  programs  and  training,  interviewees  did  suggest  that  those 
responsibilities  belong  to  the  diversity  office  as  a  whole.  Thus,  it  follows 
that  leaders  must  promote  and  support  individual  diversity  programs 
and  initiatives. 

Two  other  less-frequently  mentioned  strategic  leadership  responsi¬ 
bilities  shared  by  some  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  include  promoting  a 
culture  that  values  D&I  (42  percent)  and  strategic  messaging  and  mar¬ 
keting  (38  percent).  For  some  non-DoD  diversity  leaders,  promoting  a 
diverse  and  inclusive  culture  is  their  main  responsibility: 

My  primary  responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  the  workplace  is 
maintained  in  a  manner  so  that  individuals  believe  that  we  have  a 
climate  of  fairness,  inclusion,  and  is  free  from  harassment,  where 
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every  employee  can  reach  their  potential  and  have  a  positive 
impact  on  our  mission. 

Strategic  messaging  and  marketing  involves  such  activities  as  pro¬ 
viding  oversight  of  how  diversity  is  portrayed  on  the  organization’s 
website  and  on  social  media  accounts  and  presenting  to  employee  or 
leadership  groups  on  D&I  initiatives.  Strategic  messaging  and  market¬ 
ing  allows  diversity  leaders  to  communicate  the  diversity  vision,  mis¬ 
sion,  and  initiatives  within  and  outside  the  organization. 

Stakeholder  Engagement 

Eighty-one  percent  of  DoD  interviewees  and  100  percent  of  non-DoD 
interviewees  identified  responsibilities  related  to  stakeholder  engage¬ 
ment,  including  at  least  one  interviewee  from  each  DoD  component. 
This  overarching  category  involves  advising  senior  leaders  on  diversity 
issues  and  strategies,  educating  internal  stakeholders  on  diversity,  and 
engaging  external  stakeholders  on  diversity. 

Many  (63  percent)  of  our  DoD  interviewees  and  96  percent  of 
our  non-DoD  interviewees  specifically  noted  the  importance  of  advis¬ 
ing  senior  leaders  to  achieve  D&I  goals.  However,  for  DoD  diversity 
leaders,  the  path  to  senior  leadership  is  not  direct.  As  one  DoD  respon¬ 
dent  stated: 

If  you  have  a  message  you  have  to  get  it  through  all  those  wickets. 

It’s  about  being  able  to  influence  your  senior  leaders.  They  don’t 
see  the  face  of  diversity.  It’s  buried  four  levels  down.  I  have  to  have 
the  same  playing  field  to  move  forward  to  it. 

In  contrast  with  DoD  diversity  leaders,  most  of  the  non-DoD 
interviewees  stated  that  they  directly  advise  organizations’  presidents, 
chief  executive  officers,  and  boards  of  directors.  As  one  non-DoD  inter¬ 
viewee  explained: 

I’m  [the  university’s]  visible  leader  in  terms  of  advising  senior 
leadership  on  policies/programs/practices  around  diversity  and 
multiculturalism,  around  how  do  you  create  excellence  around 
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diversity  at  your  university,  best  practices.  I  also  advise  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  that  and  support  other  senior  leaders  on  that. 

The  difference  between  DoD  and  non-DoD  participants’  access 
to  top  organizational  leadership  may  be  a  function  of  the  strong  hierar¬ 
chical  structure  of  DoD.  Corporate  structures  can  be  flatter,  allowing 
a  CDO  in  a  corporation  direct  access  to  the  chief  executive  officer  and 
other  top  leaders. 

In  addition  to  advising  senior  leaders,  diversity  leaders — 
particularly  non-DoD  diversity  leaders — identified  internal  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  rest  of  the  organization  as  a  key  responsibility.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  non-DoD  interviewee  stated: 

Big  picture — my  job  is  to  ensure  that  our  organization  is  highly 
aware  of  all  of  our  diversity  and  inclusion  efforts  throughout 
the  business.  Providing  articles,  or  information  for  our  online 
intranet.  Might  mean  providing  presentations  for  employee 
meetings.  .  .  .  The  training  or  learning  can  come  in  a  variety 
of  formats — might  be  formal  classroom-type  training,  might 
be  educational  offerings  that  employee  resource  groups  provide 
to  the  organizations,  might  be  external  engagement — either  me 
presenting  out  what  we’re  doing  or  learning  externally  and  then 
coming  back  and  sharing  about  benchmarking  trends,  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Although  a  few  DoD  interviewees  mentioned  training  on  diver¬ 
sity  issues,  DoD  interviewees  tended  to  focus  more  on  engaging  exter¬ 
nal  stakeholders  on  diversity  issues.  External  engagement  was  also  the 
most-mentioned  form  of  stakeholder  engagement  in  the  job  postings 
we  analyzed.  External  engagement  takes  on  different  flavors  across 
industries.  For  DoD,  much  external  engagement  is  focused  on  recruit¬ 
ing  talent  to  join  the  military.  As  one  DoD  interviewee  put  it: 

Messaging  is  big.  We  spend.  ...  I  know  the  0-6  is  out  on  the 
road,  maybe  going  to  F1ACU  [ffispanic  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities],  going  to  things.  Messaging.  You’re  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  goes  to  external  organizations,  get  them  to  understand 
how  we’re  recruiting.  .  .  .  Even  though  we  [the  service  overall]  do 
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have  recruiters,  some  of  us  [the  diversity  personnel]  also  usually 
show  up  to  be  on  panel,  talk  to  organizations.  External  commu¬ 
nications  [are]  important. 

Many  corporate  diversity  leaders  discussed  external  engagement 
in  the  context  of  both  recruiting  talent  and  branding  (to  increase 
market  share  and  expand  into  other  markets).  Another  form  of  exter¬ 
nal  engagement  in  the  corporate  sector  focuses  on  customer  and  sup¬ 
plier  diversity  (i.e.,  increasing  the  diversity  of  firms  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  serves  [customers]  or  of  firms  that  provide  goods  and  services 
to  the  organization  [suppliers]).  One  interviewee  in  the  private  sector 
describes  how  the  organization  provides  diversity  guidance  to  other 
companies  that  are  customers: 

A  lot  of  companies  are  our  customers.  ...  A  lot  are  much  fur¬ 
ther  behind  on  diversity.  As  a  value-add  to  them,  we  consult  with 
them.  We  give  them  our  strategies,  we  show  them  our  different 
programs,  initiatives,  education  programs  to  help  them  build 
their  own. 


Tracking  Diversity  Trends 

Among  DoD  personnel,  only  four  individuals — or  25  percent — across 
three  components  identified  responsibilities  related  to  tracking  diver¬ 
sity  trends.  However,  many  more  non-DoD  interviewees  (84  percent)4 
discussed  responsibilities  involved  with  tracking  diversity  trends.  The 
low  endorsement  level  for  DoD  participants  may  be  partly  a  function 
of  the  methodology  we  used  (open-ended  questions)  and  partly  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  substantive  organizational  differences  between  DoD  and 
organizations  represented  in  our  non-DoD  sample.  For  example,  unlike 
other  federal  government  entities,  DoD  employs  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  is  much  larger  in  size,  and  includes  components  (e.g.,  the 
services)  that  have  different  cultures.  Monitoring  diversity  trends  may 


4  Differences  between  corporate  and  not-for-profit  interviewees  were  not  significant 
(88  percent  versus  80  percent,  respectively). 
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be  particularly  challenging  for  DoD  because  of  its  size,  different  service 
cultures,  and  different  categories  of  personnel. 

The  majority  of  non-DoD  interviewees  (73  percent)  focused  on 
the  importance  of  tracking  internal  organizational  trends  related  to 
diversity.  Tracking  internal  diversity  trends  includes  developing  and 
using  workforce  representation  metrics  to  meet  organizational  goals. 
For  example,  one  non-DoD  interviewee  stated: 

We  also  compile  and  report  how  we ’re  progressing  on  the  work¬ 
force.  It’s  my  group  that  sets  goals  for  the  divisions  and  senior 
leaders  at  the  company.  .  .  .  Each  division  CEO’s  bonus  is  tied 
to  meeting  those  diversity  performance  goals.  There’s  a  quanti¬ 
tative  measure  of  that  that’s  purely  representation — same  for 
everyone — and  a  number  of  measurable  goals  that  aren’t  directly 
related  to  workforce  numbers  but  that  include  things  from  a 
workforce/workplace  perspective  and  the  marketplace. 

Tracking  internal  trends  may  also  involve  employee  surveys  and 
tracking  EEO  complaints,  as  explained  by  one  non-DoD  diversity 
leader: 

I  do  analytics  work  also — my  team  does  analysis  in  terms  of 
employee  survey  feedback,  trends  to  look  at.  Looking  at  trends 
in  EO  complaints. 

Over  a  third  (36  percent)  of  non-DoD  interviewees  mentioned 
tracking  external  diversity  trends,  which  involves  benchmarking  and 
identifying  best  practices.  Regardless  of  industry,  senior  diversity  lead¬ 
ers  benchmark  the  external  labor  market  to  help  their  organizations 
prepare  for  changes  in  recruiting  talent.  As  one  non-DoD  interviewee 
explains: 

What  will  the  workforce  look  like  10—15  years  from  now?  So 
we’re  building  for  the  future,  when  the  workplace  will  look  differ¬ 
ent.  So  [one  of  the  goals  is]  getting  executives  to  understand  this 
from  a  talent  perspective. 
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We  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  participants  mentioned  tracking 
internal  trends  more  often  than  tracking  external  trends.  One  possi¬ 
bility  is  access  to  information:  It  is  much  easier  to  collect  and  analyze 
information  within  one’s  own  organization  than  to  identify  appropri¬ 
ate  data  from  external  sources.  In  particular,  organizations  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  sharing  their  workforce  data  with  competitors  and,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  release  the  information  to  outside  entities  unless  required 
by  law.  Without  appropriate  data  for  benchmarking,  external  tracking 
becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Whether  they  are  tracking  internal  or  external  diversity  trends, 
many  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  have  members  of  their  staff  who  run 
the  numbers  and  contribute  to  reports  for  senior  leadership  and  the 
organization  as  a  whole.  The  diversity  leader’s  role  is  to  relay  the  trends 
to  leaders  and  the  organization. 

HR-Related  Activities 

When  it  came  to  HR-related  activities,  the  divide  between  DoD  and 
non-DoD  representatives  was,  again,  relatively  sharp.  Only  three  DoD 
individuals,  each  from  a  different  DoD  component  and  representing 
both  senior-level  (one  person)  and  non-senior-level  (two  people)  EEO/ 
MEO  and  diversity  positions,  identified  HR-related  activities  as  an  area 
in  which  a  diversity  leader  would  have  responsibilities.  Although  we 
did  not  explicitly  ask  interviewees  to  discuss  HR  responsibilities,  their 
omission  suggests  that  DoD  diversity  leaders  do  not  see  these  activities 
as  central  to  a  DoD  diversity  leader’s  role.  Moreover,  the  interviewees 
who  discussed  HR-related  activities  stated  that  these  activities  should 
not  be  among  a  diversity  management  leader’s  primary  responsibili¬ 
ties.  However,  they  described  ways  in  which  a  leader  may  be  involved 
in  HR-related  activities.  For  example,  one  DoD  respondent  noted  that 
diversity  leaders  may  play  a  role  in  recruitment  and  outreach,  stating: 

Even  though  we  [the  service  overall]  do  have  recruiters,  some  of 
us  [the  diversity  personnel]  also  usually  show  up  to  be  on  panel, 
talk  to  organizations.  External  communications  [are]  important. 
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While  HR-related  tasks  may  not  have  been  identified  by  DoD 
respondents  as  a  key  job  responsibility,  maintaining  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  activities  in  this  area  was  seen  as  important. 

In  contrast,  73  percent  of  non-DoD  interviewees  mentioned  HR- 
related  activities  as  one  of  their  important  responsibilities.5  In  general, 
non-DoD  interviewees  do  not  have  primary  responsibility  over  HR 
activities  but  instead  work  with  HR  leadership  to  ensure  that  the  orga¬ 
nization  is  attracting,  selecting,  and  retaining  diverse  talent.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  non-DoD  interviewee  stated: 

Part  of  what  I  do  is  work  with  the  office  of  human  resources  to 
develop  diverse  hires.  I  help  formulate  interview  questions.  I  am 
a  voice  around  that  table  to  remind  HR  about  the  importance  of 
diversity,  to  ensure  the  process  is  fair  and  objective.  I  am  also  in 
charge  of  making  sure  that  we’re  rating  people  in  a  way  that  is 
standardized  and  consistent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  categories  of  roles  and  responsibilities, 
about  a  third  (38  percent)  of  our  non-DoD  interviewees  mentioned 
general  management  responsibilities,  such  as  evaluating  staff  and  man¬ 
aging  budgets.6  Although  not  explicitly  mentioned  by  our  DoD  par¬ 
ticipants,  as  we  will  discuss  later,  there  are  expectations  that  a  diversity 
leader  would  manage  an  office  with  multiple  staff  and  programs  to 
oversee. 

Notably,  only  29  percent  of  our  non-DoD  interviewees  listed 
EEO  compliance  and  complaints  management  as  one  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.7  We  discuss  the  DoD  perspective  on  the  role  of  EEO/MEO 
in  more  detail  below. 


5  In  our  non-DoD  sample,  corporate  diversity  leaders  cited  HR-related  activities  at  a  higher 
percentage  (84  percent)  than  not-for-profit  diversity  leaders  (65  percent).  However,  our 
Fisher’s  exact  test  results  indicate  a  nonsignificant  difference  between  these  two  percentages. 

6  Although  a  higher  percentage  of  not-for-profit  diversity  leaders  (50  percent)  than  corpo¬ 
rate  diversity  leaders  (28  percent)  noted  general  management  responsibilities,  the  difference 
did  not  come  out  significant  in  our  test. 

7  Again,  a  seemingly  large  difference  in  percentages  between  corporate  diversity  leaders  (24 
percent)  and  not-for-profit  diversity  leaders  (45  percent)  for  EEO  activities  came  out  nonsig¬ 
nificant  in  testing. 
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Diversity  Compared  with  EEO/MEO  in  DoD 

Given  that  there  are  currently  specific  EO  positions  across  DoD,  we 
asked  DoD  interviewees  if  the  roles  and  responsibilities  they  described 
for  diversity  leaders  differed  from  what  they  would  envision  for  an  EEO/ 
MEO  leader.  Of  the  13  individuals  who  expressed  an  opinion,  over  60 
percent  thought  that  the  responsibilities  should  be  separate.  Dispro¬ 
portionate  support  for  this  position  came  from  the  diversity  and  EEO/ 
MEO  directors,  who  represented  75  percent  of  those  who  endorsed  the 
idea  of  separate  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  functions.  Senior  leaders,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to  hold  the  opposite  view.  Two-thirds 
of  the  senior  leaders  interviewed  said  that  they  would  not  separate  the 
diversity  and  EEO/MEO  roles. 

Responses  also  varied  by  component.  Individuals’  views  may 
be  influenced  by  the  current  EEO/MEO  or  diversity  office  arrange¬ 
ment  in  their  organization.  Some  interviewees  supported  the  current 
arrangement  in  their  component;  others  would  prefer  to  change  it.  One 
DoD  individual  noted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  change  the  existing 
structure  in  his  or  her  organization: 

Those  programs  in  and  of  themselves  are  so  entrenched  and  have 
their  own  bureaucracies  that  you  can’t  divorce  them. 

This  individual  commented  that  the  arrangement — whether  the 
two  positions  or  offices  could  be  separate  or  independent — may  depend 
on  the  resources  available  to  each  component. 

Interviewees  noted  that,  whether  or  not  the  positions  are  com¬ 
bined,  diversity  leaders  should  have  some  knowledge  of  EEO/MEO 
policies;  however,  they  should  not  be  primarily  responsible  for  compli¬ 
ance  tasks.  As  previously  discussed,  most  respondents  believe  that  the 
responsibilities  of  diversity  leaders  are  related  to  accomplishing  a  larger 
mission  and  are  not  limited  to  complying  with  EEO  laws.  One  DoD 
individual  drew  that  distinction  as  follows: 

Big  difference  between  MEO  and  EEO — by  law  focuses  on  pro¬ 
tected  categories.  Diversity  is  much  broader  in  scope  and  not  con¬ 
cerned  so  much  about  law,  but  mission  performance  and  what 
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unique  aspects  will  help  mission  performance.  They  overlap  in 
many  ways,  but  are  distinct. 

Where  EEO/MEO  leaders  may  identify  indicators  and  trends, 
diversity  leaders  respond  and  take  action,  with  a  focus  on  promoting 
inclusion.  However,  senior  leaders  agreed  that  one  individual  could  be 
responsible  for  both  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  tasks,  with  one  DoD 
interviewee  stating: 

I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  it  together,  because  EEO 
is  the  foundation  for  diversity  and  inclusion,  and  if  you  have  a 
strong  EEO  presence  in  the  organization,  you  can  do  more. 


Proposals  for  Structuring  a  Diversity  Office  in  DoD 

An  area  of  particular  interest  for  those  in  DoD  is  what  a  diversity  office 
there  might  look  like.  This  is  also  important  to  understand,  given  that 
how  a  diversity  office  is  structured  and  positioned  in  an  organization 
affects  the  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  the  effectiveness,  of  a  diversity 
leader.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  asking  about  roles  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  we  asked  DoD  interviewees  to  describe  how  they  might  structure 
a  diversity  management  office  in  their  component  and  how  that  office 
would  relate  to  EEO/MEO  and  HR  departments.  DoD  interviewees 
also  commented  on  their  desired  staff  roles  and  personnel  mix  and  on 
where  that  office  should  be  situated  in  the  larger  reporting  chain  in 
their  component. 

Division  Between  Diversity  and  EEO/MEO 

The  majority  of  respondents  concurred  that  a  diversity  office  should 
be  distinct  from  an  EO  office,  though  support  for  this  division  was 
stronger  in  some  components  than  others.8  Many  did  note  that  the 


8  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  these  responses  came  from  the  question  about  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  diversity  versus  EEO/MEO  leaders,  and  a  few  interviewees  seemed  to  sup¬ 
port  their  component’s  current  arrangement  by  default. 
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offices  should  communicate  and  collaborate,  but  that  a  diversity  office 
should  not  be  occupied  with  EEO/MEO  compliance  issues.  As  one 
DoD  interviewee  stated: 

They  have  to  be — it’s  like  an  airplane — they  need  to  be  connected, 
but  EEO/MEO  need  to  be  separate  and  have  their  own  function, 
or  given  their  own  lane  to  operate  in.  There  needs  to  be  regular 
communication,  but  different  offices  and  different  functions. 

A  few  suggested  that  EEO/MEO  and  diversity  could  fall  under 
one  office,  but  these  were  in  the  minority.  One  interviewee  suggested 
that  the  structure  and  division  of  offices  may  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  component  and  resources  available.  We  observed  little  variation 
between  the  opinions  of  senior  leaders  and  diversity  and  EEO/MEO 
directors. 

Few  individuals  commented  on  the  relationship  between  diversity 
and  HR  offices.  One  respondent  argued  that  diversity  is  part  of  talent 
management  and  therefore  should  fall  under  the  HR  office.  This  would 
facilitate  efforts  to  maintain  a  diverse  workforce.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  individual  insisted  that  the  diversity  office  would  be  paralyzed  if 
it  fell  under  HR.  We  also  heard  that  military  and  civilian  HR  offices 
should  be  partners.  Opinions  on  whether  they  should  fall  under  one 
office  may  vary  across  the  components. 

Personnel  Mix 

When  asked  about  staffing  a  diversity  office,  respondents  identified 
many  types  of  experience  that  would  be  useful  for  staff  members  and 
also  many  roles  that  the  diversity  office  could  play.  These  included  indi¬ 
viduals  trained  in  and  responsible  for  the  following: 

•  public  affairs 

•  community  outreach 

•  education  and  training 

•  budget  and  resource  management 

•  measurement  and  analytics 

•  recruitment  and  talent  management 

•  strategic  planning 
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•  administrative  assistants 

•  development 

•  social  responsibility.9 

In  addition,  we  heard  that  having  a  resident  military  expert  and 
diversity  specialist,  and  possibly  an  attorney,  would  be  useful.  The 
diversity  office  would  also  benefit  from  having  dedicated  regional  liai¬ 
sons  to  work  in  the  field  and  represent  different  installations.  One  DoD 
individual  emphasized  the  point  that  the  work  a  diversity  office  needs 
to  accomplish  is  too  much  for  one  leader: 

One  person  won’t  be  able  to  do  this  by  themselves.  Need  a  cadre 
of  SMEs  who  have  the  ability  to  strategize,  who  can  create  the 
analytical  story.  And  who  are  able  to  strategically  communicate 
what  that  story  should  be. 

Another  individual  in  DoD  described  the  desired  number  of  staff 
members: 

If  I  was  going  to  design  one  now,  I  would  have  two  administrative 
assistants,  a  director  who  would  be  a  GS-15  or  colonel,  a  deputy 
director  who  would  be  a  GS-15  or  -14,  and  then  at  least  three 
others  around  the  GS-13  level  who  would  help  answer  any  related 
taskers  or  requests.  The  administrative  assistants  could  be  an  E-7 
and  then  a  civilian  GS-7. 

The  majority  of  respondents  believe  that  diversity  offices  should 
have  both  military  and  civilian  personnel.  However,  whether  the  leader 
of  a  diversity  office  should  be  military  or  civilian  was  less  clear.  Respon¬ 
dents  noted  that  while  military  leaders  have  credibility  within  their 
component,  civilian  leaders  can  provide  stability.  For  example,  one 
DoD  interviewee  commented  that  the  benefit  of  having  civilians  is 
that  they  have  experience  and  often  stay  in  the  office  for  a  long  time: 


9  This  list  represents  the  range  in  responses  we  observed  and  presents  a  number  of  staff  roles 
that  should  be  considered.  However,  given  the  limited  number  of  responses,  we  are  not  able 
to  draw  conclusions  on  the  relative  importance  of  each  area. 
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Maybe  the  job  needs  to  be  civilianized — a  GS-15  so  there’s  some 
consistency,  so  as  military  come  and  go  the  message  doesn’t 
change. 

On  the  other  hand,  military  personnel  have  the  advantage  of 
credibility  with  service  members.  As  one  DoD  individual  commented: 

Civilians  bring  long-term  experience  and  as  they  stay  for  years, 
they  understand  the  programs.  That’s  great.  But  military — 
credibility  with  uniformed  individuals.  .  .  .  They  both  have 
benefits. 

Others  also  said  that  a  diversity  office  would  benefit  from  the 
inclusion  of  active  duty,  guard,  and  reserve  staff,  and  that  contractors 
may  also  be  included. 

Reporting  Chain 

Half  of  the  DoD  interviewees  explicitly  mentioned  that  it  is  important 
for  diversity  leaders  to  report  directly  to  top  leaders.  They  noted  that 
the  direct  line  of  communication  is  essential  for  the  diversity  office  and 
leader  to  be  effective.  A  minority  felt  that  the  diversity  leader  should 
not  report  directly  to  top  leaders.  One  DoD  respondent  summarized 
the  benefit  of  having  the  position  report  to  top  leaders  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  could  arise  if  that  reporting  chain  is  not  in  place: 

First,  the  diversity  management  leader  needs  to  report  directly  to 
the  leader  of  the  organization.  As  long  as  you  have  people  who 
can  be  barriers  to  real-time  communication,  it  will  be  a  problem. 

You  need  to  be  in  the  room  when  policies,  mission,  directives 
are  discussed.  It  has  to  be  viewed  as  strategic,  not  operational  or 
tactical. 

Others  echoed  the  concern  about  communication.  If  diversity 
leaders  do  not  work  directly  for  the  top  leaders  of  their  component, 
then  they  may  be  “buried  under  processes  and  bureaucracy.”  Having 
that  direct  line  could  elevate  the  mission  of  the  diversity  office  and 
enable  diversity  experts  to  educate  top  leaders.  Another  DoD  individ- 
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ual  noted  that  corporate  diversity  leaders  directly  report  to  top  leaders 
and  that  arrangement  should  serve  as  a  model  for  DoD: 

In  the  private  sector,  the  CDO  sits  at  a  high  level  and  reports  to 
the  top;  they  also  have  a  budget  and  resources,  their  own  office, 
integral  part  of  the  organization,  measure  ROI  [return  on  invest¬ 
ment],  aligned  to  internal  and  external  diversity  (e.g.,  supplier 
diversity),  and  do  diversity  relations  on  a  regular  basis. ...  If  there 
are  no  resources,  staffing,  and  it’s  not  high  enough  to  influence 
strategy,  DoD  will  not  see  a  return  on  investment. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  support  for  a  direct  reporting  arrange¬ 
ment  varies  across  components  or  by  leadership  level  because  many 
respondents  did  not  comment  on  this  topic. 


Summary 

Diversity  leaders  perform  many  roles  and  responsibilities  to  develop 
and  implement  D&I  strategies  for  their  organizations.  Diversity  lead¬ 
ers  perform  strategic  leadership  functions,  such  as  developing  and  pro¬ 
mulgating  a  vision  and  strategy  for  D&I  in  the  organization.  Whether 
in  DoD  or  elsewhere,  diversity  leaders  also  engage  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  stakeholders,  with  a  particular  focus  on  advising  senior  leadership. 
They  track  internal  and  external  diversity  trends  and  work  with  (or 
within)  HR  to  identify  ways  to  promote  a  diversity  focus  in  recruiting, 
hiring,  and  development  practices.  Some  of  these  diversity  leaders  also 
“own”  EEO  or  HR  functions,  requiring  additional  duties  tied  to  EEO 
compliance  and  talent  management.  In  particular,  not-for-profit  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  outside  DoD  may  have  more  EEO  functions  to  manage, 
whereas  corporate  diversity  leaders  may  have  more  HR  functions. 

Having  the  right  staff  and  office  structure  can  help  diversity  lead¬ 
ers  execute  their  primary  roles  and  responsibilities.  However,  the  DoD 
leaders  we  interviewed  did  not  prescribe  any  model  structure  for  DoD 
diversity  offices.  That  said,  many  agreed  that  diversity  and  EEO/MEO 
leader  responsibilities  should  be  separate  and  that  diversity  offices 
should  not  be  one-person  shops.  They  cited  a  variety  of  experiences 
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and  roles  for  diversity  office  staff.  Although  there  was  no  consensus  on 
whether  the  diversity  leaders  should  be  military  or  civilian,  they  agreed 
that  a  mix  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  the  office  would  be 
ideal.  Finally,  about  half  felt  that  diversity  leaders  should  have  direct 
access  to  top  leaders  in  the  component.  Thus,  diversity  leaders  in  DoD 
will  also  be  responsible  for  general  management  and  leadership  func¬ 
tions  in  their  roles  and  leading  an  office  with  multiple  staff,  as  well  as 
communicating  with  top  leaders. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


KSAOs  for  Diversity  Leaders 


To  execute  their  roles  and  responsibilities  successfully,  diversity  lead¬ 
ers  need  a  host  of  KSAOs.  In  this  chapter,  we  describe  key  KSAOs 
for  diversity  leaders  based  primarily  on  those  noted  by  our  interview¬ 
ees.  As  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  discuss  places  where  findings  differ 
among  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  based  on  organization  type  and 
EEO  responsibility  and  whether  DoD  interview  findings  change  when 
senior-level  leader  responses  are  removed.  We  supplement  our  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  interview  findings  with  those  from  our  analysis  of  the  job 
postings.  We  also  offer  comparisons  to  competency  models  for  diversity 
leaders  and  KSAOs  from  research  literature  on  leadership.  Throughout 
the  chapter,  we  interweave  our  findings  from  the  job  postings  analysis 
and  the  literature  with  our  main  findings  from  the  interviews. 


KSAOs  Identified  by  Diversity  Leaders 

We  asked  interviewees  to  describe  the  KSAOs  necessary  for  fulfilling 
the  responsibilities  of  a  diversity  leader  that  they  identified  in  Chapter 
Two.  Table  3.1  displays  the  main  KSAOs  identified  by  at  least  a  quarter 
of  non-DoD  interviewees,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  DoD  and  non- 
DoD  interview  participants  who  mentioned  each  KSAO.1  Again,  it  is 


1  Although  many  additional  KSAO  categories  were  defined  in  the  CDO  codebook,  only 
those  apparent  in  both  the  DoD  and  non-DoD  interviews  are  included  here.  Descriptions 
of  the  KSAOs  within  each  KSAO  category  can  be  found  in  Table  B.ll  (and  are  repeated  in 
Table  B.31)  in  Appendix  B. 
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Table  3.1 

KSAOs  for  Diversity  Leaders  as  Identified  by  Interviewees 


%  of  Participants 
Identifying  This 
KSAO  Category 


KSAO  Category 

KSAO  Subcategories 

DoD 
(n  =  16) 

Non-DoD 
(n  =  47) 

Interpersonal  skills 

•  Communication 

•  Influence/persuasion 

•  Collaboration/teamwork 

•  Intercultural  interactions 

•  Political  savvy 

88 

94 

Business  expertise 

•  Intraorganizational  expertise 

•  HR  knowledge  and  experience 

<25 

85 

Leadership  skills 

•  Strategic  leadership  skills  and 
expertise 

•  General  management/leadership 
skills 

•  Organizational  improvement/ 
change 

63 

77 

EEO/MEO,  AA,  and 
diversity  knowledge 
and  skills 

•  Compliance  and  legislation 

•  Knowledge  of  D&l 

81 

66 

Personality  and 
attitude 

•  Driven/motivated 

•  Committed  to  diversity 

25 

64 

Analytical  abilities  and  •  Skills  involving  data  and  metrics  38  36 

skills 


important  to  note  that  interviewees  were  responding  to  open-ended 
questions,  so  the  percentage  of  interviewees  who  mentioned  a  spe¬ 
cific  KSAO  should  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  relative 
importance,  particularly  across  the  two  interview  samples.  Moreover, 
changes  to  the  small  DoD  sample  can  greatly  affect  the  percentages. 
However,  some  differences  are  discernable  between  DoD  and  non- 
DoD  interviewees.  For  example,  personality  and  attitude  received 
more  mentions  than  analytical  abilities  and  skills  in  the  non-DoD 
interview  group,  but  the  reverse  holds  for  the  DoD  interview  group. 
As  another  example,  business  expertise  was  mentioned  by  85  percent 
of  non-DoD  interviewees  but  by  less  than  25  percent  (i.e.,  fewer  than 
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four  people)  of  DoD  interviewees.  Therefore,  where  possible,  we  note 
differences  between  the  DoD  and  non-DoD  samples  in  terms  of  main 
KSAO  categories  (e.g.,  interpersonal  skills)  and  KSAO  subcategories 
(e.g.,  communication). 

We  also  noted  some  difference  in  emphases  when  analyzing  job 
postings.  The  job  postings  listed  more  technical  skill  requirements 
(e.g.,  computer  skills)  than  interviewees  described.  Job  postings  tend 
to  ask  for  basic  skill  requirements  that  senior  diversity  leaders  may  not 
describe  in  interviews  because  they  are  assumed  to  have  them  already. 

As  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  conducted  secondary  analyses  to 
determine  whether  organization  type  in  the  non-DoD  sample  and 
leadership  level  in  the  DoD  sample  explain  any  differences  within  the 
two  main  samples.  Specifically,  we  compared  percentages  for  the  main 
KSAO  categories  for  the  following  groups: 

•  for-profit  (n  =  26)  versus  not-for-profit  (n  =  21)  non-DoD  partici¬ 
pants 

•  senior-level  DoD  leaders  (n  =  6)  versus  diversity  and  EEO/MEO 
leaders  (n  =  10). 

As  in  the  last  chapter,  we  note  where  groups  differed  significantly 
using  a  probability  value  of  0.05  on  Fisher’s  exact  test.  For  our  non- 
DoD  sample,  significant  differences  were  found  between  corporate 
interviewees  and  not-for-profit  interviewees  on  business  expertise;  lead¬ 
ership  skills;  and  EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills. 
For  the  DoD  sample,  senior-level  leaders  differed  from  diversity  and 
EEO/MEO  leaders  on  analytical  ability  and  skills.  We  discuss  these 
differences  in  the  respective  sections  below. 

In  the  sections  below,  we  describe  each  of  the  KSAO  categories  in 
more  detail  and  cite  percentages  for  subcategories  within  the  categories 
in  Table  3.1.  We  provide  the  subcategory  percentages  for  the  non-DoD 
sample  in  Table  B.32  in  Appendix  B.  As  we  stated  in  the  last  chapter, 
we  do  not  provide  a  table  with  subcategory  percentages  for  the  small 
DoD  sample  because  of  the  potential  for  identification  by  inference. 
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Interpersonal  Skills 

Regardless  of  interview  sample,  interviewees  mentioned  interpersonal 
skills  the  most  often  in  their  discussions  of  KSAOs  for  diversity  leaders. 
Indeed,  research  has  found  that  interpersonal  skills  are  important  for 
leaders  in  general  (e.g.,  Avolio  et  ah,  2003;  Zaccaro,  Kemp,  and  Bader, 
2004). 

Among  interpersonal  skills,  communication  skills  came  up  the 
most  often  in  our  discussions.  Seventy-two  percent  of  non-DoD  par¬ 
ticipants2  and  individuals  from  each  DoD  component  mentioned  com¬ 
munication  skills.  As  one  non-DoD  interviewee  stated,  “Communica¬ 
tion  is  the  number  one  competency  of  any  leader.”  Communication 
skills  involve  active  listening,  oral  communication,  written  commu¬ 
nication,  assertive  communication,3  and  nonverbal  communication 
(Klein,  2009).  These  communication  skills  are  necessary  for  many  of 
the  responsibilities  of  a  diversity  leader,  particularly  those  involving 
stakeholder  engagement.  For  example,  several  interviewees  explained 
how  excellent  communication  skills  are  essential  for  communicating 
the  mission  to  stakeholders.  As  one  DoD  interviewee  explained:  “They 
[diversity  leaders]  need  to  communicate  powerfully  to  articulate  why 
diversity  is  a  mission  imperative.”  Diversity  leaders  also  need  to  effec¬ 
tively  articulate  in  writing  and  speech  the  organization’s  D&I  vision, 
strategy,  and  initiatives.  As  a  DoD  interviewee  noted:  “He  or  she  must 
be  a  great  communicator,  able  to  articulate  what  diversity  is,  and  able 
to  lead  an  organization  in  one  direction.”  As  a  final  example,  diversity 
leaders  need  to  communicate  effectively  to  advise  senior  leaders  and,  as 
one  DoD  interviewee  put  it,  “be  able  to  write  policy.” 

As  noted  by  49  percent  of  non-DoD  participations,  diversity  lead¬ 
ers  also  need  influence  and  persuasion  skills.  As  with  communication, 
leaders  in  general  need  these  skills  (Avolio  et  ah,  2003).  For  diversity 
leaders,  such  skills  involve  persuading  others  to  buy  into  diversity  goals 


2  A  higher  percentage  of  corporate  interviewees  (96  percent)  than  not-for-profit  interview¬ 
ees  (90  percent)  cited  interpersonal  skills.  However,  this  difference  is  not  significant  based  on 
Fisher’s  exact  test. 

3  Assertive  communication  is  the  “ability  and  willingness  to  state  one’s  opinions,  concerns, 
and  desires  in  a  manner  that  is  direct  and  to  the  point  without  being  offensive,  demeaning, 
or  hostile”  (cited  by  Klein,  2009,  p.  23). 
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and  efforts.  One  DoD  interviewee  describes  how  diversity  leaders  have 
to  “sell”  D&I: 

You  have  to  be  [a]  salesperson  because  you’re  constantly  selling 
either  to  an  audience  that  may  feel  they  already  know  what  you’re 
talking  about  or  that  completely  disagree  with  an  idea  you’re 
going  to  share.  You  have  to  be  able  to  understand  the  individual’s 
or  group’s  position  and  be  able  to  sell  them  on  the  business  case 
for  diversity.  In  many  cases,  the  un-selling  of  what  people  believe 
D&I  is  is  harder  than  finding  champions  for  it. 

Diversity  leaders  not  only  need  skills  to  lead  others  (e.g.,  influence 
and  persuasion)  but  also  need  to  be  able  to  work  well  with  others — 
to  have  good  collaboration  and  teamwork  skills.  Indeed,  45  percent  of 
non-DoD  interviewees  and  11  of  the  16  DoD  interviewees  (69  per¬ 
cent)  provided  examples  of  KSAOs  in  this  category,  which  they  often 
referred  to  as  general  “people  skills.”  Diversity  leaders  need  to  bring 
people  together,  facilitate  groups,  and  collaborate  to  achieve  their  goals. 
These  collaborative  skills  are  important  because  many  diversity  leaders 
do  not  own  the  business  units  in  the  organization  and  have  small  staffs. 
They  need  to  work  well  with  other  organizational  leaders  to  implement 
D&I  efforts.  To  be  successful  at  collaboration  and  teamwork,  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  need  relationship-building  skills.  Just  as  with  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  relationship-building  skills  reflect  several  interrelated  skills. 
Specifically,  relationship-building  skills  require  cooperation  and  coor¬ 
dination,  intercultural  sensitivity,  service  orientation  (i.e.,  “customer 
service”),  empathy,4  self-presentation,  social  influence,  and  conflict  res¬ 
olution  and  negotiation  (Klein,  2009).  Our  interviewees  spoke  to  all  of 
these  skills  in  some  fashion. 


4  We  include  empathy  in  our  section  on  personality  and  attitudes.  In  the  context  of 
relationship-building  skills,  empathy  is  less  about  personality  but  more  about  “emotional 
intelligence,”  which  is  conceptualized  as  an  ability.  Specifically,  emotional  intelligence  refers 
to  the  ability  to  perceive  and  process  one’s  own  and  others’  emotions  to  guide  one’s  thinking 
and  behavior  appropriately  (Mayer,  Salovey,  and  Caruso,  2008).  Emotional  intelligence  has 
been  found  to  predict  leadership  outcomes  above  and  beyond  what  is  predicted  by  personal¬ 
ity  and  general  cognitive  ability  measures  (see,  for  example,  Rosete,  2007). 
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More  than  half  of  DoD  interviewees  and  28  percent  of  non-DoD 
interviewees  also  described  the  need  for  diversity  leaders  to  be  effective 
at  intercultural  interactions ,  which  requires  “sensitivity  to  others’  ideas” 
and  the  “ability  to  appreciate  individual  differences  among  people 
and  act  appropriately  based  on  that  understanding  and  appreciation” 
(Klein,  2009,  p.  25).  Interviewees  noted  that  skill  at  interacting  with 
people  from  different  cultures  is  especially  important  for  implement¬ 
ing  organizational  change  initiatives,  which  can  affect  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  cultural  groups  differently.  Additionally,  diversity  leaders  should 
be  open-minded  and  interested  in  learning  about  other  cultures  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  inclusive  environment.  One  DoD  respondent  discussed  why 
this  is  important,  stating: 

How  do  you  build  an  environment  where  everyone  can  come  in 
and  serve  and  respect  and  care  for  each  other?  if  the  diversity 
management  leader  isn’t  inclusive,  curious  about  understanding 
people,  then  that  person  [leader]  shouldn’t  be  there. 

Our  non-DoD  interviewees  (28  percent)  also  noted  that  diversity 
leaders  need  political  savvy.  Political  savvy  refers  to  skill  at  identify¬ 
ing  and  engaging  key  players  in  the  organization  to  achieve  “win-win” 
situations.  For  example,  senior  diversity  leaders  need  political  savvy  to 
identify  allies.  As  this  non-DoD  interviewee  states: 

You  need  to  figure  out  what  leader  will  work  with  and  support 
you.  If  you  don’t  do  this,  what  happens  once  the  CEO  changes? 

If  he  or  she  is  the  only  one  who  is  committed  to  diversity,  when 
that  CEO  steps  down,  you’re  in  trouble. 

Although  research  suggests  that  conflict  resolution  and  negotia¬ 
tion  (or  “conflict  management”)  is  a  relationship-building  skill,  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  our  interviewees  and  job  postings  identified  con¬ 
flict  management  as  a  skill.  We  speculate  that  many  people — including 
our  interviewees  and  the  organizations  posting  jobs  for  diversity  lead¬ 
ers — think  of  “conflict  management”  as  part  of  broader  competencies 
involving  communication  and  relationship-building  skills.  Indeed,  we 
did  not  find  any  “conflict  management”  competencies  in  the  six  diver- 
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sity  leadership  competency  models  we  reviewed.  Instead,  conflict  man¬ 
agement  skill  is  described  as  part  of  such  competencies  as  “communica¬ 
tion”  and  “political  savvy.” 

The  job  postings  we  examined  tended  to  underscore  the  value  of 
interpersonal  skills.  Analysis  of  the  job  posting  results  revealed  that 
interpersonal  skills  and  experience  top  the  list  of  important  KSAOs. 

Business  Expertise 

Business  expertise  is  the  one  KSAO  category  that  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  than  from  the  DoD  diversity 
leaders  we  interviewed.  We  hypothesize  that  the  reason  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  a  majority  of  the  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  come  from 
the  corporate  world,  which  requires  intraorganizational  expertise — or  a 
knowledge  of  the  core  business — to  engage  with  internal  stakeholders 
and  link  diversity  efforts  to  the  company’s  branding  strategy,  as  this 
corporate  leader  describes: 

I  think  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  competencies  is  the 
ability  to  learn  and  understand  the  business.  It’s  important  you 
understand  not  only  the  product  that  you’re  delivering  but  the 
political  and  social  forces  as  well.  To  really  be  credible,  you  have 
to  be  able  to  talk  about  diversity  in  the  context  of  that  business 
or  organization. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  knowledge  of  the  core  business  is  not 
important  for  DoD  diversity  leaders,  just  that  it  may  not  be  as  criti¬ 
cal  as  it  is  in  the  private  sector.  Indeed,  all  of  the  corporate  leaders  we 
interviewed  identified  the  need  to  have  business  expertise,  compared 
with  only  67  percent  of  the  not-for-profit  (i.e.,  government  and  higher 
education)  leaders  we  interviewed. 

Another  area  of  business  expertise  mentioned  by  40  percent  of 
non-DoD  diversity  leaders  is  HR  knowledge  and  experience.  Many  senior 
diversity  leaders  said  that  having  some  background  in  HR — recruiting, 
development,  talent  management — is  helpful  but  not  required.  That  is, 
many  interviewees  felt  that  senior  diversity  leaders  need  not  come  from 
HR  backgrounds  to  be  successful.  In  fact,  many  interviewees  (espe¬ 
cially  from  the  corporate  sector)  stated  that  coming  from  an  “opera- 
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tional”  background  (i.e.,  from  a  core  business  function)  may  be  even 
more  important.  As  one  corporate  senior  diversity  leader  puts  it: 

[I]  don’t  think  you  have  to  be  an  HR  professional,  but  certainly 
knowledge  of  HR  laws  and  ethics,  compliance,  know  a  little  bit  of 
a  lot  of  things — I  could  be  called  upon  by  any  leader  in  any  areas 
to  discuss  diversity. 


Leadership  Skills 

Leadership  skills  are  critical  to  diversity  leaders’  jobs.  At  one  level  are 
strategic  leadership  skills,  which  were  mentioned  by  50  percent  of  DoD 
interviewees  and  55  percent  of  non-DoD  interviewees.  The  first  part 
of  strategic  leadership  is  thinking  strategically — being  “visionary”  and 
“innovative  and  creative.”  The  second  part  is  strategic  planning — 
creating  and  implementing  a  vision  and  developing  strategic  plans  and 
initiatives.  As  one  non-DoD  interviewee  describes  it,  strategic  planning 
requires  knowing  “how  to  move  things  above  the  line  and  below  the 
line,”  where  “above  [the  line]  is  your  strategy,  below  [the  line]  is  the 
people  that  are  the  most  important  in  moving  things.” 

According  to  some  interviewees,  strategic  leadership  is  one  cat¬ 
egory  that  is  particularly  important  for  diversity  leaders  but  less  so  for 
EEO  (and  MEO)  leaders.  As  discussed  previously,  diversity  leaders  are 
less  involved  with  legal  and  compliance  issues  and  more  concerned 
with  diversity  vision  and  strategy,  and  therefore  they  need  strategic 
leadership  skills  and  experience.  As  one  DoD  interviewee  described: 

So  again  I  think  you  have  to  be  somebody  who  can  think  strate¬ 
gically,  because  you  have  to  be  able  to  envision  the  end  state.  So 
thinking  strategic  to  me  is  being  able  to  have  a  vision,  being  able 
to  have  the  communication  skills  to  successfully  espouse  a  vision. 

In  addition  to  strategic  leadership  skills,  general  leadership  skills 
were  also  noted  by  31  percent  of  DoD  interviewees  and  36  percent  of 
non-DoD  interviewees  as  necessary  to  succeed  as  a  diversity  leader. 
These  skills  include  the  ability  to  guide  and  motivate  staff  and  to  del- 
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egate  responsibility.  As  one  non-DoD  interviewee  noted,  the  general 
leadership  skills  are  “typical  skill  sets”  for  leaders. 

Even  less  commonly  mentioned  than  general  leadership  skills 
are  organizational  change  management  skills  (38  percent  of  DoD  inter¬ 
viewees,  21  percent  of  non-DoD  interviewees),  although  such  skills  are 
found  in  all  of  the  competency  models  we  reviewed.  This  area  includes 
experience  or  skill  at  fostering,  creating,  or  improving  the  organiza¬ 
tional  environment  to  make  it  more  inclusive  or  innovative.  The  non- 
DoD  diversity  leaders  we  interviewed  may  have  included  change  man¬ 
agement  skills  as  part  of  their  discussion  of  strategic  leadership  skills. 
One  non-DoD  diversity  leader’s  comments  are  illustrative:  “[A  diver¬ 
sity  leader  needs  to]  understand  strategic  planning  and  change  man¬ 
agement,  not  just  what  you’ll  read  but  how  change  process  evolves  over 
time  through  political  dynamics.”  For  DoD,  change  management  is 
about  the  ability  to  adapt  to  achieve  the  mission.  For  example,  one 
DoD  interviewee  described  this  as  the  ability  to  “adapt  to  manage 
change  quickly — includes  people,  teams,  culture,  and  challenges  that 
may  come  about.” 

Interestingly,  a  higher  percentage  of  not-for-profit  interviewees 
from  our  non-DoD  sample  (90  percent)  cited  leadership  skills  than 
did  for-profit  (corporate)  interviewees  (65  percent).  General  leadership 
skills,  in  particular,  received  more  mention  by  not-for-profit  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  (52  percent)  than  corporate  diversity  leaders  (23  percent). 
Although  the  result  was  not  statistically  significant,  a  higher  percentage 
of  not-for-profit  diversity  leaders  (50  percent)  than  corporate  diversity 
leaders  (28  percent)  mentioned  general  management  responsibilities. 
This  difference  may  partly  explain  why  more  not-for-profit  interviewees 
than  corporate  interviewees  cited  general  leadership  skills. 

With  respect  to  leadership  skills  overall,  the  job  postings  we 
reviewed  make  more  mention  of  general  leadership  and  project  man¬ 
agement  skills  than  do  the  interviews,  which  tended  to  focus  more  on 
strategic  leadership  skills.  As  noted  in  our  discussion  of  comparisons 
between  job  postings  and  interview  responses  for  roles  and  responsibil¬ 
ities,  the  job  postings  included  some  non-senior  diversity  positions  that 
may  require  more  project  management.  Our  interviewees,  by  contrast, 
are  mainly  executive-level  leaders  who  delegate  project  management  to 
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staff.  This  difference  in  leadership  level  may  also  explain  why  the  job 
postings  listed  more  organizational  skills  than  the  interviewees  did; 
running  the  day-to-day  operations  of  diversity  programs  requires  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  and  other  organizational  skills.  For  non-DoD  diversity 
leaders,  the  greater  emphasis  for  personality  requirements  is  on  having 
the  drive  and  will  to  lead  change,  since  senior  diversity  leaders  operate 
at  a  strategic  level  in  the  organization. 

EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  Diversity  Knowledge  and  Skills 

Interviewees  from  both  DoD  and  non-DoD  groups  agreed  that  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  should  have  knowledge  of  compliance  and  legislation.  This 
knowledge  includes  EEO  (and/or  MEO),  civil  rights,  and  AA  legisla¬ 
tion  and  policies.  Among  DoD  interviewees,  63  percent — representing 
four  of  the  five  DoD  components  in  the  study — identified  EEO/MEO 
knowledge  as  important  for  diversity  leaders.  However,  DoD  inter¬ 
viewees  distinguished  between  the  level  of  EEO/MEO  knowledge 
needed  by  diversity  leaders  and  EEO/MEO  leaders.  Specifically,  EEO 
and  MEO  leadership  positions  require  detailed  knowledge  of  legal 
and  compliance  issues.  Diversity  leaders  do  not  need  as  much  detailed 
knowledge  but  must  be  able  to  craft  a  strategic  diversity  vision  for  the 
office.  For  many  diversity  leaders,  their  responsibilities  do  not  include 
overseeing  regulatory  compliance. 

Among  non-DoD  interviewees,  a  third  (66  percent)  of  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  stated  that  knowledge  of  or  skill  in  handling  EEO,  AA, 
and  diversity  concepts  and  issues  is  important  for  their  line  of  work. 
For  some  diversity  leaders,  EEO  knowledge  and  skill  are  important 
because  they  also  have  responsibilities  for  EEO  compliance.  Because 
more  diversity  leaders  in  not-for-profit  organizations  (48  percent)  have 
responsibility  for  EEO  and  diversity  than  do  non-DoD  diversity  lead¬ 
ers  from  the  corporate  world  (23  percent),  more  not-for-profit  leaders 
(86  percent)  than  corporate  leaders  (50  percent)  described  compliance 
and  legislation  expertise  as  important. 

In  addition  to  EEO  (and  MEO)  knowledge,  diversity  leaders  need 
knowledge  about  their  primary  subject  matter — diversity  and  inclu¬ 
sion.  About  a  third  of  DoD  interviewees  and  28  percent  of  non-DoD 
interviewees  stated  that  a  “deep”  knowledge  of  D&I  concepts  and  issues 
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is  important.  One  DoD  interviewee  described  this  type  of  knowledge 
as  follows: 

Understanding  of  diversity  in  and  of  itself — certainly  means  race, 
gender,  and  ethnicity;  understanding  those  dynamics  and  how  to 
apply  to  work,  leadership  etc.;  also  understanding  other  types  of 
diversity — language  and  culture,  total  force  similarities  between 
[a  component]  and  civilians,  and  active  duty.  Since  a  lot  falls 
under  policy,  you  need  to  have  familiarity  with  those  systems  and 
how  changes  in  those  systems  might  affect  diversity;  also,  in  an 
operational  sense  and  how  it  affects  operations. 

A  larger  percentage  of  job  postings  (92  percent)  specified  EEO, 
AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skill  than  we  found  in  our  interviews 
(66  percent  of  non-DoD  interviewees,  81  percent  of  DoD  interview¬ 
ees).  The  large  difference  between  the  percentage  for  job  postings  and 
the  percentage  for  non-DoD  interviews  may  stem  from  industry  dif¬ 
ferences — specifically  that  the  majority  of  job  postings  are  from  higher 
education,  whereas  the  majority  of  our  non-DoD  interview  sample 
is  from  private  corporations.  Higher-education  institutions  may  have 
more  legal  restrictions  in  hiring  and  other  employment  actions  (espe¬ 
cially  if  those  institutions  receive  government  funding)  and  fewer 
resources  to  have  separate  EEO  and  diversity  leadership  roles.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  corporate  world  has  more  legal  employment  flexibility  than 
higher-education  and  government  institutions  and  more  resources  to 
create  separate  EO  leadership  and  diversity  leadership  positions.  These 
organizational  differences  may  explain  why  the  job  postings  include 
more  mention  of  EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skill. 

Personality  and  Attitude 

Although  very  few  of  our  DoD  interviewees  mentioned  personality 
attributes  or  attitudes  as  important,  64  percent  of  the  non-DoD  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  described  one  or  more  personality  characteristics  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  their  jobs.  Of  the  personality  characteristics  listed,  being  driven 
or  motivated  to  persist  was  the  most  common  across  both  samples 
(25  percent  of  DoD  interviewees,  38  percent  of  non-DoD  interview¬ 
ees).  Interviewees  explained  that  they  have  to  persuade  others  to  take 
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up  D&I  efforts — to  buy  in.  In  the  process,  many  interviewees  noted 
that  they  face  pushback  so  they  have  to  be  motivated  to  push  past 
setbacks.  More  than  one  non-DoD  interviewee  described  having  the 
courage  to  speak  up: 

[A  diversity  leader  needs  to  have  the]  ability  to  influence,  and 
then  managerial  courage.  By  that  I  mean  taking  a  stance,  speak¬ 
ing  up  and  speaking  out,  teaching  others  how  to  speak  up  and 
speak  out.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  speak  what  the  metrics  are  indicat¬ 
ing.  Be  comfortable  being  the  nudger,  or  bringing  up  topics  that 
make  people  uncomfortable. 

You  have  to  have  courage.  I  say  courage — know  when  to  say  “no,” 
say  “yes,”  and  know  when  to  speak  up.  If  you  are  afraid  to  speak 
up,  you’ll  miss  ideas  that  come  up.  My  job  [is]  to  let  them  [lead¬ 
ers]  know  up  front  what  the  big  picture  looks  like,  to  give  them 
initiatives.  My  job  is  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  story  from  the  num¬ 
bers,  complaints,  any  reports. 

Other  personality  characteristics  mentioned  by  our  non-DoD 
interviewees  include  adaptability  (17  percent),  empathy  (15  percent), 
being  detail  oriented  (15  percent),  and  integrity  (11  percent). 

In  addition  to  personality  characteristics,  several  of  our  non-DoD 
interviewees  (32  percent)  argued  that  being  committed  or  passionate 
about  diversity  helps  senior  diversity  leaders  perform  well.  This  com¬ 
mitment  can  come  from  a  moral  place,  as  one  non-DoD  interviewee 
noted: 

[Ojne  of  the  big  pieces  of  being  able  to  do  this  work  effectively 
is  to  have  the  passion  and  commitment,  and  most  people  in  this 
role  have  this  towards  the  moral  imperative  of  this  type  of  work. 

Although  not  listed  as  a  primary  competency  in  the  majority  of 
models  we  reviewed,  commitment  to  diversity  is  listed  in  one  model 
for  diversity  executives  (Dexter,  2010,  p.  5).  It  is  described  as  follows: 

Certainly,  the  CDO  should  be  committed  to  diversity  both  as  a 
value  in  its  own  right  and  as  an  engine  of  better  business  perfor- 
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mance.  That  commitment  includes  maintaining  expertise  in  the 
full  spectrum  of  diversity,  from  cross-cultural  sensitivity  to  the 
ability  to  define  what  constitutes  an  inclusive  workforce,  to  the 
ability  to  make  diversity  a  concrete  reality  in  the  business. 

Perhaps  because  commitment  to  diversity  can  be  viewed  as  a 
means  to  an  end  (i.e.,  in  order  to  drive  change),  it  does  not  get  its  own 
competency.  However,  we  find  it  important  to  mention  because  this 
commitment  may  be  more  difficult  to  develop  in  a  senior-level  leader 
and  may  require  explicit  consideration  when  selecting  people  for  senior 
diversity  leadership  positions. 

Analytical  Abilities  and  Skills 

Analytical  abilities  and  skills  were  a  less  frequent  area  of  KSAOs  iden¬ 
tified  across  both  of  our  interview  samples  (38  percent  of  DoD  inter¬ 
viewees,  36  percent  of  non-DoD  interviewees).  This  KSAO  category 
relates  to  abilities  and  skills  involving  analysis,  research,  and  interpreting 
data  or  information.  Although  this  category  was  mentioned  less  fre¬ 
quently  overall,  six  out  of  the  ten  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  direc¬ 
tors  we  interviewed  noted  its  value  for  diversity  leaders.  For  example, 
one  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  director  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  experience  with  analytics: 

Without  that  understanding  of  analytics,  [it’s]  more  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  articulate  where  you’re  going. 

Similarly,  another  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  director  stated 
that  a  background  in  analytics  aids  a  diversity  leader  in  communicat¬ 
ing  with  stakeholders: 

You  have  to  be  an  example  of  what  it  is  you’re  preaching,  be  able 
and  credible  enough  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  statistic  piece  of  it, 
the  demographic  piece  of  it,  the  evening  news  piece  of  it. 

Interestingly,  none  of  the  senior  DoD  leaders  we  interviewed 
identified  analytic  abilities  and  skills  when  asked  about  desired  KSAOs 
for  diversity  leaders.  This  was  the  only  category  of  KSAOs  in  which  a 
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clear  difference  emerged  between  the  responses  of  senior  DoD  leaders 
and  DoD  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  directors.  It  is  possible  that  the 
diversity  and  EEO/MEO  directors  have  had  more  experience  with  ana¬ 
lytical  tasks  and,  therefore,  see  the  value  in  analytical  skills  for  diversity 
leaders,  ffowever,  we  did  not  ask  interviewees  about  their  own  related 
skills  and  experience. 

For  non-DoD  diversity  leaders,  analytical  ability  and  skills  were 
described  in  terms  of  understanding  and  applying  diversity  metrics  to 
address  diversity  issues  in  the  organization  and  move  D&I  efforts  for¬ 
ward.  The  senior  diversity  leader  may  have  a  staff  member  who  runs 
analyses,  but,  as  one  non-DoD  respondent  noted,  “the  leader  needs  to 
know  where  is  the  organization  and  what  metrics  are  meaningful  for 
showing  evidence  or  lack  of  progress.” 

Consistent  with  the  importance  of  analytical  ability  and  skills, 
all  but  one  of  the  competency  models  we  reviewed  includes  a  “results 
orientation”  competency  that  involves  the  ability  to  ensure  that  D&I 
efforts  contribute  to  organizational  goals.  To  demonstrate  the  results 
from  D&I  efforts,  the  diversity  leader  must  be  able  to  design  and 
develop  appropriate  metrics  and  convey  results  from  metrics  (which 
requires  an  understanding  of  how  they  work).5 

KSAOs  with  Limited  or  No  Mention  in  Interviews  but  Relevant  to 
Diversity  Leaders 

Despite  overlap  in  KSAOs  identified  by  interviewees  and  those  found 
in  diversity  leadership  competency  models,  some  KSAOs  that  the  liter¬ 
ature  suggests  are  relevant  to  diversity  leadership  effectiveness  received 
little  or  no  mention  by  our  interviewees.  Of  particular  note,  only  a  few 
interviewees  explicitly  referenced  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving 
skills,  which  appear  across  several  competency  models  for  diversity 
leaders.  Similarly,  all  of  the  diversity  leader  competency  models  stress 
the  diversity  leader’s  role  as  a  change  agent.  However,  only  38  percent 
of  our  DoD  interviewees  and  21  percent  of  non-DoD  interviewees 


5  Hays-Thomas  and  Bendick  (2013,  p.  201)  argue  that  many  D&I  practitioners  have  skill 
gaps  in  the  area  of  analysis  and  evaluation.  They  recommend  voluntary  standards  for  D&I 
professionals,  including  standards  for  analytical  skills. 
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discussed  change  management  skills.  Moreover,  multicultural  com¬ 
petence  was  not  explicitly  mentioned.  However,  interviewees’  discus¬ 
sions  of  commitment  to  diversity,  knowledge  of  D&I,  intercultural 
interaction  skills,  and  change  management  skills  allude  to  the  three 
main  aspects  of  multicultural  competence.  These  three  main  aspects 
are  (1)  awareness  of  one’s  biases,  values,  and  assumptions;  (2)  under¬ 
standing  of  other  cultures  and  perspectives  of  those  in  those  cultures; 
and  (3)  ability  to  respond  appropriately  to  opportunities  and  challenges 
of  diversity  in  the  workplace  (Cox  and  Beale,  1997;  Chrobot-Mason, 
2003). 

We  cannot  know  for  sure  why  our  interviewees  made  little  or  no 
mention  of  certain  KSAOs  that  receive  more  prominence  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  The  open-ended  question  format  does  not  allow  such  an  analysis. 
For  example,  if  we  had  prompted  them  about  problem-solving  skills, 
we  suspect  many  would  have  said  that  they  were  important  for  diversity 
leaders.  Other  research  methods  could  be  used  in  the  future  to  address 
this  limitation.  For  example,  Hays-Thomas,  Bowen,  and  Boudreaux 
(2012)  demonstrated  how  a  critical  incident  technique  could  be  used 
to  identify  a  preliminary  set  of  skills  related  to  diversity  effectiveness  in 
organizations.  This  technique  involves  asking  individuals  to  describe 
work  situations  (i.e.,  “critical  incidents”)  that  demonstrate  effective 
performance  or  ineffective  performance.  Trained  researchers  rationally 
sort  the  incidents  to  identify  themes,  in  this  case,  of  diversity  skills. 
Although  it  has  its  own  limitations,  critical  incidents  can  offer  richer 
depictions  of  the  work  environment  and  allow  for  identification  of 
KSAOs  related  to  both  effective  and  ineffective  performance. 


Summary 

To  execute  their  primary  roles  and  responsibilities,  diversity  leaders 
require  a  host  of  KSAOs.  Foremost  are  interpersonal  skills,  particu¬ 
larly  those  involving  communication.  Senior  diversity  leaders  need 
to  communicate  effectively  with  organizational  members  at  multiple 
levels  and  with  external  stakeholders,  such  as  customers  and  suppliers. 
Knowledge  of  EO  (and  MEO)  and  diversity  theory  and  practice  is  also 
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desirable  and,  in  some  cases,  required.  To  have  the  credibility  within 
the  organization  and  knowledge  of  how  to  effect  change,  diversity  lead¬ 
ers  also  require  business  expertise  and  leadership  skills.  Diversity  lead¬ 
ers  also  describe  the  need  for  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving 
skills  to  develop  and  implement  diversity  metrics  that  will  help  demon¬ 
strate  the  return  on  investment  of  D&I  efforts.  Finally,  personality  and 
attitude  toward  diversity  are  key  ingredients  for  effective  diversity  lead¬ 
ership.  To  sell  organizational  leaders  and  the  workforce  on  their  D&I 
visions,  strategies,  and  efforts,  diversity  leaders  need  a  “thick  skin”  and 
the  ability  to  persist  past  setbacks  in  their  plans. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Selection  and  Development  of  KSAOs  for 
Diversity  Leaders 


In  the  last  chapter,  we  presented  findings  on  the  KSAOs  needed  by 
diversity  leaders  to  be  successful  in  their  jobs.  Because  these  diversity 
leadership  positions  exist  at  a  senior  level  in  DoD  (GS-15  or  0-6  equiv¬ 
alent),  most  of  the  KSAOs  are  needed  by  diversity  leaders  on  day  1  of 
the  job.  This  means  that  DoD  would  need  to  select  individuals  with 
higher  levels  of  the  KSAOs  for  diversity  leader  positions.  However, 
DoD  generally  develops  its  own  leaders,  particularly  in  its  military 
workforce.  If  DoD  plans  to  grow  its  own  diversity  leaders,  the  mal¬ 
leability  of  diversity  leader  KSAOs  is  an  important  factor  to  consider 
because  KSAO  malleability  directly  affects  whether  a  KSAO  can  be 
developed  through  training  or  experience. 

This  chapter  begins  with  a  brief  discussion  of  KSAOs  needed  by 
different  levels  of  leadership.  We  follow  with  a  discussion  on  the  mal¬ 
leability  of  managerial  and  leadership  KSAOs,  which  provides  context 
for  which  KSAOs  are  amenable  to  training  and  education  interventions 
(i.e.,  professional  development).  We  then  move  to  a  discussion  of  the 
types  of  professional  development  experiences  that  might  contribute 
to  successful  diversity  leadership.  For  this  discussion,  we  rely  primarily 
on  results  from  our  interviews  with  DoD  and  non-DoD  diversity  lead¬ 
ers.  Finally,  we  briefly  describe  the  educational  content  offered  in  nine 
diversity  education  programs  at  six  higher-education  institutions.  This 
discussion  is  intended  to  assist  DoD  if  it  were  to  provide  formal  D&I 
education  to  its  (future)  diversity  leaders. 
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Leadership  KSAOs  by  Organizational  Level 

If  DoD  is  to  grow  its  own  diversity  leaders,  DoD  will  need  to  know 
what  KSAOs  are  required  by  leaders  at  different  organizational  levels. 
To  address  the  limited  research  on  leadership  KSAO  requirements  at 
different  organizational  levels,  Mumford,  Campion,  and  Morgeson 
(2007)  proposed  and  tested  a  model  of  leadership  skills  based  on  a 
strataplex,  where  strata  refers  to  layers  and  plex  refers  to  segmentation 
(categories).  Specifically,  Mumford,  Campion,  and  Morgeson  pro¬ 
posed  that  four  ordered  categories  of  leadership  skills  requirements — 
cognitive,  interpersonal,  business,  and  strategic — are  layered  such  that 
higher-order  skills,  like  strategic  skills,  are  needed  relatively  more  by 
senior  leaders  than  by  mid-level  and  junior  leaders.  The  authors  tested 
their  model  through  a  survey  of  junior,  mid-level,  and  senior  managers 
in  a  U.S.  federal  government  agency.  The  model  was  mostly  supported, 
although  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  between 
strategic  and  business  skill  requirements. 

Hays-Thomas  et  al.  (2012)  also  proposed  a  preliminary  model  of 
skills  for  employees  at  different  organizational  levels,  with  a  focus  on 
skills  for  diversity  effectiveness.  Through  a  critical  incident  technique, 
they  identified  a  set  of  values,  knowledge,  and  skills  for  line  staff, 
middle  managers,  and  executives.  Although  there  is  overlap  in  con¬ 
tent  across  the  three  organizational  levels  (e.g.,  all  three  levels  require 
self-awareness),  some  content  is  unique  to  each  organizational  level  or 
only  covers  two  adjacent  organizational  levels  (e.g.,  both  middle  man¬ 
agers  and  executives  need  knowledge  of  organizational  structure,  but 
line  staff  do  not).  Middle  managers  need  several  skills  that  would  fall 
under  the  interpersonal  skills  KSAO  category:  active  listening,  ability 
to  relate,  persuasion,  and  conflict  resolution.  Executives  have  fewer  spe¬ 
cific  skill  areas  but  are  expected  to  model  diversity  behaviors,  have  tact, 
and  anticipate  problems.  They  also  need  to  develop  diversity  plans, 
which  falls  under  strategic  leadership.  Although  this  study  does  not 
offer  a  complete  model  of  diversity  skills  by  organizational  level,  it  pro¬ 
vides  insights  into  the  differences  in  position  requirements. 

The  main  implication  of  these  studies  is  that  leadership  KSAO 
requirements  vary  by  organizational  level,  with  senior  leaders  (e.g., 
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executives)  needing  more  strategic  and  business  skills  than  do  more 
junior  personnel.  However,  some  skills  are  foundational,  meaning  that 
everyone  needs  them.  The  importance  of  this  type  of  work  is  that  it 
suggests  that  development  interventions  should  be  timed  with  appro¬ 
priate  points  in  an  individual’s  career  trajectory. 


Malleability  of  Leadership  KSAOs 

One  of  the  questions  we  sought  to  address  with  this  study  is  what 
KSAOs  are  amenable  to  training  or  education — that  is,  which  KSAOs 
are  malleable  in  adults  versus  those  KSAOs  that  are  more  difficult  to 
gain  and  thus  will  need  to  be  focused  upon  during  selection.  To  answer 
this  question,  we  reviewed  scientific  literature  on  KSAO  malleability, 
with  a  focus  on  KSAOs  tied  to  management  and  leadership.  We  use 
the  management  and  leadership  KSAO  literature  because  little  research 
has  focused  on  the  developability  of  KSAOs  in  the  D&I  leadership  con¬ 
text.  We  follow  with  discussions  of  the  malleability  of  KSAO  example 
categories:  interpersonal  skills,  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving 
skills,  and  multicultural  competence.  We  use  these  KSAO  categories 
as  examples  of  complex  skill  sets  that  have  been  shown  to  be  amenable 
to  some  change  in  adults  but  would  take  significant  time  and  resources 
to  modify  significantly.  We  complete  this  section  with  our  conclusions 
about  the  development  potential  of  each  KSAO  category. 

Domain  Model  of  Managerial  Competencies 

Theories  about  KSAO  malleability  ultimately  tie  to  theories  of  learn¬ 
ing,  motivation,  and  human  development  (Hogan  and  Warrenfeltz, 
2003).  Learning  can  be  defined  in  two  basic  ways:  (1)  building  new 
or  more  elaborate  mental  models  (cognitive  change)  and  (2)  chang¬ 
ing  behavior  after  experience  (skill  development).  Both  learning  defini¬ 
tions  are  relevant  to  leadership  in  that  leaders  hold  mental  models  for 
their  own  and  others’  expectations  for  performance,  and  these  mental 
models  affect  their  behavior  (Hogan  and  Warrenfeltz,  2003). 

Hogan  and  colleagues  (Hogan  and  Warrenfeltz,  2003;  Hogan  and 
Kaiser,  2005)  proposed  a  “domain  model  of  competencies”  for  effec- 
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tive  leaders.  They  argue  that  all  leadership  competencies  fall  into  four 
domains  that  represent  a  “hierarchy  of  increasing  trainability”  (Hogan 
and  Kaiser,  2005,  p.  172).  Table  4.1  provides  a  short  description  of  the 
domains  and  examples  of  competencies  that  fall  within  the  domains. 

Two  features  of  the  domain  model  are  worth  noting.  First,  the 
malleability  of  the  competencies  (or  KSAOs)  in  the  domains  is  ordered 
from  hardest  to  train  (intrapersonal)  to  easiest  to  train  (business).  Intra¬ 
personal  “skills”  largely  reflect  dispositional  characteristics  that  begin 
to  develop  in  humans  at  an  early  age.  These  intrapersonal  skills  involve 
one’s  core  self-esteem,  self-control,  and  attitudes  toward  authority.  In 
contrast,  business  skills  are  largely  technical  in  nature.  Learning  how 
to  develop  and  manage  a  budget,  for  example,  is  largely  a  cognitive  task 
that  can  be  taught  in  formal  and  informal  settings,  such  as  manage¬ 
ment  courses.  Second,  leadership  skills  build  upon  intrapersonal  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Therefore,  although  leadership  skills  are  more  mal¬ 
leable  than  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  skills,  individuals  without 
foundational  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  skills  will  struggle  more 
at  learning  how  to  lead  than  individuals  with  those  skills. 


Table  4.1 

Overview  of  Domain  Model  of  (Managerial)  Competencies 


Domain 

Description 

Competency  Examples 

Intrapersonal 

Internalized  performance 
standards;  can  control  emotions 
and  behaviors 

Courage,  integrity,  core  self¬ 
esteem,  perseverance,  patience 

Interpersonal 

Social  skills;  ability  to  build  and 
maintain  relationships  with 
others 

Political  savvy,  negotiation,  oral 
and  written  communication, 
customer  focus 

Leadership 

Ability  to  influence  and  build 
teams 

Communicating  a  vision,  strategic 
talent  management,  motivating 
others,  managing  diversity 

Business 

Technical  ability  and  knowledge 
to  "plan,  budget,  coordinate, 
and  monitor  organizational 
activity"  (Hogan  and  Kaiser, 

2005,  p.  173) 

Business  acumen,  developing 
business  strategy,  quality 
decisionmaking,  functional 
business  skills 

SOURCES:  Adapted  from  Hogan  and  Warrenfeltz  (2003)  and  Hogan  and  Kaiser 
(2005). 
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In  general,  the  KSAO  categories  that  our  interviewees  identified 
can  fall  into  these  four  domains.  Some  of  the  KSAO  categories  are 
obvious:  leadership  skills  from  our  interviews  falls  into  the  leadership 
domain.  Slightly  less  obvious  is  where  to  place  the  KSAO  category  of 
EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  expertise.  Since  most  of  this 
KSAO  category  refers  to  knowledge  and  expertise  on  compliance  and 
legislation  (technical  skill),  we  argue  that  the  category  should  be  placed 
within  the  business  domain.  The  personality  and  attitudes  KSAO  cate¬ 
gory  mostly  falls  within  the  intrapersonal  domain,  as  personality  char¬ 
acteristics  are  largely  dispositional  attributes.1  The  analytical  ability  and 
skills  KSAO  category  does  not  fall  neatly  into  one  of  the  four  domains. 
Critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  should  play  a  role  in  qual¬ 
ity  decisionmaking,  which  Hogan  and  Warrenfeltz  (2003)  put  under 
the  business  domain.  However,  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving 
skills  should  also  help  leaders  address  interpersonal  challenges  (inter¬ 
personal  domain)  and  manage  diversity  (leadership  domain). 

Managerial  Dimensions  in  Developmental  Assessment  Centers 

Another  line  of  research  on  management  and  leader  development 
focuses  on  a  tool  for  professional  development  of  employees,  particu¬ 
larly  managers:  developmental  assessment  centers  (DACs).  Unlike  tra¬ 
ditional  assessment  centers,  which  focus  on  identifying  employees  for 
selection,  often  for  promotion  to  management,  DACs  focus  on  profes¬ 
sional  development.  DACs  should  therefore  focus  on  behavioral  dimen¬ 
sions2  that  can  be  improved.  Rupp  et  al.  (2006)  describe  the  challenge 
of  identifying  dimensions  for  DACs  because  of  limited  research  on 
the  malleability  of  dimensions.  However,  Thornton  and  Rupp  (2005, 
p.  244)  offer  a  preliminary  scaling  of  the  “developability”  of  dimen¬ 
sions  and  associated  development  or  training  methods.  The  scale  has 


1  Commitment  to  diversity,  which  we  describe  as  more  of  an  attitude,  could  be  more  ame¬ 
nable  to  development.  Cox  and  Beale  (1997)  argue  that  diversity  competence,  which  includes 
a  commitment  to  diversity,  is  developable. 

2  Behavioral  dimensions  are  groups  of  “behaviors  that  are  specific,  observable,  and  verifi¬ 
able,  and  that  can  be  reliably  and  logically  classified  together”  (Thornton  and  Byham,  1982, 
p.  117).  They  are  akin  to  competencies  but  are  ones  that  meet  the  requirements  noted  in  the 
definition  (e.g.,  observable). 
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five  levels,  ranging  from  “nearly  impossible  to  develop”  to  “somewhat 
easy  to  develop.”  The  category  of  “nearly  impossible  to  develop”  is  not 
associated  with  any  training  methods.  The  next  two  categories,  “very 
difficult  to  develop”  and  “difficult  to  develop,”  are  associated  with 
long-term  and  extensive  training  and  education,  as  well  as  counseling 
and  mentoring.  The  two  easiest-to-develop  categories,  “reasonable  pos¬ 
sibility  to  develop”  and  “somewhat  easy  to  develop,”  are  aligned  with 
low-fidelity  training  methods,  such  as  lectures  and  readings. 

Similar  to  Hogan  and  colleagues  (Hogan  and  Warrenfeltz,  2003; 
Hogan  and  Kaiser,  2005),  Thornton  and  Rupp’s  (2005)  scaling  suggest 
that  intrapersonal  characteristics,  like  personality,  are  very  difficult  to 
develop.  Specifically,  Thornton  and  Rupp  place  conscientiousness,  a 
personality  characteristic,  in  a  category  of  “very  difficult  to  develop.” 
Likewise,  Thornton  and  Rupp  put  interpersonal  skills  and  leadership 
skills  in  the  next  category  of  “difficult  to  develop”;  this  scaling  of  per¬ 
sonality,  followed  by  interpersonal  and  leadership  skills,  follows  the 
order  cited  by  Hogan  and  colleagues.  Problem-solving  techniques, 
planning  and  organizing  techniques,  and  listening  skills  are  in  the 
second-easiest  category  of  “reasonable  possibility  to  develop,”  and  non¬ 
verbal  communication  is  given  as  an  example  of  “somewhat  easy  to 
develop.”3 

Because  of  the  limited  research  on  developable  dimensions  for 
DACs,  Gibbons  et  al.  (2006)  turn  to  the  training  and  development  lit¬ 
erature  to  look  for  evidence  of  the  developability  of  16  common  mana¬ 
gerial  dimensions.  They  group  the  16  dimensions  into  four  clusters: 
(1)  problem  solving  (e.g.,  creativity),  (2)  approach  to  work  (e.g.,  plan¬ 
ning  and  organizing,  adaptability),  (3)  communication  (oral  and  writ¬ 
ten),  and  (4)  relational  (e.g.,  leadership,  conflict  management  skills). 
Their  summary  of  the  literature  is  that  it  is  “not  entirely  satisfactory  as  a 
basis  for  identifying  dimensions  suitable  for  DACs”  (p.  109).  However, 


3  Hogan  and  colleagues  place  written  communication  in  the  interpersonal  skills  category 
(difficult  to  develop),  whereas  Thornton  and  Rupp  put  “nonverbal  communication”  in  the 
easiest-to-develop  category.  This  difference  demonstrates  the  variety  of  communication  skills 
and  their  differing  degrees  of  complexity. 
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they  note  that  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  all  dimensions  can 
be  developed  “to  some  extent”  (p.  109). 

Rupp  et  al.  (2006)  and  Gibbons  et  al.  (2006)  also  discuss  the 
importance  of  assessing  how  those  being  targeted  for  interventions  like 
DACs  think  about  the  developability  of  dimensions  or  competencies. 
They  cite  evidence  from  training  literature  that  if  training  participants 
do  not  believe  something  can  be  changed  (i.e.,  it  is  fixed),  they  are  less 
receptive  to  the  training.  Gibbons  et  al.  surveyed  139  managers  about 
the  perceived  importance  and  developability  of  the  16  traditional  man¬ 
agerial  competencies,  as  well  as  four  nontraditional  competencies  that 
other  literature  suggests  should  be  relevant  for  managers.4  Overall,  the 
managers  considered  all  dimensions  to  be  at  least  somewhat  important 
for  managers.  These  managers  also  thought  that  most  dimensions  were 
at  least  somewhat  developable,  with  the  exceptions  being  creativity  and 
motivation. 

Overall,  literature  on  the  developability  or  malleability  of  mana¬ 
gerial  competencies  and  KSAOs  suggests  that  personality  and  motiva¬ 
tion  are  very  difficult  to  develop;  interpersonal  skills  and  leadership 
skills  are  difficult  to  develop;  and  skills  related  to  problem-solving, 
communication,  and  technical  skills  (e.g.,  business  procedures)  are  the 
easiest  to  develop. 

Examples:  Improving  Interpersonal  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and 
Problem-Solving  Skills,  and  Multicultural  Competence 

In  this  section,  we  discuss  improving  interpersonal  skills,  critical 
thinking  and  problem-solving  skills,  and  development  of  multicultural 
competence.  These  are  complex  KSAOs  that  take  time  to  develop  but 
are  not  as  difficult  to  change  as  dispositional  characteristics,  such  as 
personality  traits.  We  chose  to  focus  on  improving  interpersonal  skills, 
critical  thinking  skills,  and  problem-solving  skills  because  they  are  of 
keen  interest  to  educators  and  employers  and  are  critical  to  success  in 
education,  work,  and  life  in  general  (see,  for  example,  Abrami  et  al., 


4  The  four  nontraditional  competencies — fairness,  cultural  adaptability,  emotion  man¬ 
agement,  and  readiness  to  develop — are  tied  to  the  construct  of  multicultural  competence, 
which  we  argue  is  important  for  diversity  leaders. 
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2008).  We  selected  multicultural  competence  as  an  example  because 
of  its  centrality  to  the  D&I  domain;  multicultural  competence  touches 
many  KSAOs  identified  in  our  study,  including  intercultural  interac¬ 
tion  skills,  change  management,  and  commitment  to  diversity. 

Interpersonal  Skills 

As  previously  discussed,  interpersonal  skills  represent  two  main  cat¬ 
egories  of  skills:  communication  and  relationship-building.  According 
to  Hogan  and  Warrenfeltz  (2003),  these  skills  build  upon  intraper¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  notably  personality  characteristics.  In  a  recent 
meta-analysis  (a  statistical  summary  of  research  findings  across  studies) 
Klein  (2009)  found  that  all  “big  five”  personality  factors — agreeable¬ 
ness,  conscientiousness,  emotional  stability,  extraversion,  and  open¬ 
ness  to  experience — are  positively  correlated  with  interpersonal  skills. 
Extraversion  (i.e.,  preferring  social  interactions,  being  “outgoing”)  had 
the  strongest  relationship  with  interpersonal  skills.  This  result  is  not 
surprising,  given  that  people  who  are  extraverted  seek  social  interac¬ 
tions  and  are  motivated  to  have  successful  interpersonal  interactions. 

Although  personality  characteristics  change  over  the  life  course 
(Roberts,  Walton,  and  Viechtbauer,  2006),  these  changes  are  not  so 
large  and  volatile  as  to  suggest  that  a  single  low-impact  event  could 
significantly  alter  personality.  To  the  extent  that  interpersonal  skills 
are  influenced  by  personality,  a  single  training  or  education  course  is 
not  likely  to  have  large  effects  on  interpersonal  skills.  However,  factors 
other  than  personality  likely  influence  the  development  of  interper¬ 
sonal  skills,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  interpersonal  skills  can 
improve  with  instructional  intervention.  Specifically,  behavioral  mod¬ 
eling  techniques — in  which  an  instructor  explains  the  interpersonal 
behaviors  to  learn,  models  the  behaviors,  and  provides  feedback  to  the 
learner  on  his  or  her  performance  of  the  behaviors — can  improve  inter¬ 
personal  knowledge  and  skills  (Klein,  2009).  Therefore,  interpersonal 
skills  training  could  be  included  as  part  of  the  development  of  future 
diversity  leaders. 

Critical  Thinking  and  Problem-Solving  Skills 

Although  our  interviewees  did  not  explicitly  reference  critical  think¬ 
ing  or  problem-solving  in  their  discussions  of  diversity  leader  KSAOs, 
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research  on  leadership  KSAOs  highlights  the  importance  of  problem¬ 
solving  and  critical  thinking  for  leadership  effectiveness.  For  example, 
based  on  Mumford  et  al.’s  (2000)  model  of  leadership  effectiveness, 
Connelly  et  al.  (2000)  showed  that  Army  officers’  leadership  knowledge, 
complex  problem-solving  skills,  and  social  judgment  skills  predicted 
the  quality  of  their  proposed  solutions  to  complex  leadership  problems 
and  their  career  achievement.  Research  suggests  that  problem-solving 
skills  can  be  developed:  In  their  review  of  the  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  literature,  Gibbons  et  al.  (2006)  cite  studies  showing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  different  methods  for  developing  aspects  of  problem-solving 
skills,  such  as  divergent  thinking. 

In  her  review  of  cognitive  development  in  adulthood,  Halpern 
(2004)  cites  the  importance  of  leaders’  ability  to  engage  in  critical 
thinking,  which  Abrami  et  al.  (2008,  p.  1102)  define  as  the  “ability  to 
engage  in  purposeful,  self-regulatory  judgment.”  Leaders  need  critical 
thinking  skills  to  address  the  increasing  complexity  of  their  environ¬ 
ments.  Indeed,  the  Army  has  recognized  a  need  for  critical  thinking 
among  its  officers  since  at  least  2001;  as  a  result,  the  Army  Research 
Institute  has  conducted  or  funded  efforts  to  develop  critical  thinking 
methods  and  tools  for  the  Army  (Leibrecht  et  al.,  2009). 

Although  there  is  some  debate  in  the  literature  on  critical  think¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  critical  thinking  skills  can  be  generalized  across  sub¬ 
ject  areas  (e.g.,  from  math  to  history),  a  recent  meta-analysis  (Abrami  et 
al.,  2008)  suggests  that  instruction  with  critical  thinking  as  a  learning 
objective  separate  from  the  subject  area  content  can  improve  critical 
thinking  in  students.  Specifically,  the  meta-analysis  shows  that  “mixed 
method”  instructional  designs,  in  which  critical  thinking  is  taught  as  a 
separate  instructional  block  within  a  subject-based  course  (e.g.,  teach¬ 
ing  formal  logic  skills  as  part  of  an  algebra  course),  provide  the  high¬ 
est  average  improvement  in  student  critical  thinking.  Instruction  that 
is  designed  to  increase  critical  thinking  absent  of  any  subject  matter 
immersion  (i.e.,  a  “general”  method)  and  instruction  that  explicitly 
encourages  critical  thinking  as  part  of  subject-matter  instruction  (i.e., 
an  “infusion”  method)  also  increase  critical  thinking,  but  to  a  lesser 
extent  than  mixed  methods.  An  “immersion”  method,  in  which  criti¬ 
cal  thinking  is  merely  a  “by-product  of  instruction,”  performs  worse 
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on  average  than  the  other  instructional  methods  (Abrami  et  ah,  2008, 
p.  1121).  For  developing  future  diversity  leaders,  the  implication  of 
this  line  of  research  is  that  critical  thinking  instruction  can  be  taught 
within  other  courses,  such  as  general  leadership  courses  or  those  that 
teach  specific  business  skills. 

Multicultural  Competence 

Although  not  singled  out  as  a  main  KSAO  in  our  interviews,  several 
interviewees  mentioned  topics  related  to  multicultural  competence. 
The  research  literature  on  multicultural,  or  diversity,  competence 
describes  it  as  a  learning  process  or  developmental  process,  beginning 
with  awareness  of  oneself,  moving  to  an  understanding  of  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  other  cultures  and  the  barriers  that  they  may  face,  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  strategies  and  techniques  for  handling  diver¬ 
sity  issues  (Cox  and  Beale,  1997;  Chrobot-Mason,  2003).  The  literature 
also  cites  the  need  for  continual  development  of  multicultural  compe¬ 
tence,  involving  competencies  such  as  a  willingness  to  learn  continu¬ 
ously  about  one’s  cultural  identity  and  seek  experiences  outside  work  to 
improve  cultural  understanding  (Chrobot-Mason,  2003,  p.  9).  Because 
multicultural  competence  involves  a  development  process,  it  cannot 
be  developed  in  a  single  training  event.  Chrobot-Mason  (2003,  p.  12) 
explains: 

Although  development  of  multicultural  competencies  may  begin 
in  management  awareness  training  workshops,  success  ultimately 
depends  on  the  manager’s  ability  to  assume  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  developing  multicultural  competence  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  work  context. 

The  implication  for  DoD  is  that  formal  training  or  education  for 
multicultural  competence  is  not  sufficient.  Indeed,  available  evidence  on 
the  effectiveness  of  diversity  training  suggests  that  diversity  knowledge 
and  attitudes  can  be  improved  but  diversity-relevant  skills  and  behav¬ 
iors  might  not  be  improved  (for  reviews,  see  Curtis  and  Dreachslin, 
2008,  and  Kulik  and  Roberson,  2008).  DoD  will  need  to  foster  an 
environment  in  which  personnel  are  provided  opportunities  to  develop 
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and  practice  multicultural  competence  that  include  feedback  to  ensure 
that  the  lessons  learned  from  opportunities  are  appropriate.5 

Summary  of  Malleability  of  Diversity  Leadership  KSAOs 

As  described  above,  not  all  of  the  KSAOs  for  diversity  leadership  can  be 
improved  through  training  and  education  interventions.  Those  KSAOs 
that  are  intrapersonal  (e.g.,  personality  characteristics)  should  be  the 
basis  of  selecting  future  leaders,  whereas  KSAOs  from  the  business 
domain  could  be  taught  in  management  and  leadership  courses  and 
therefore  could  be  developed.  Table  4.2  presents  our  conclusions  about 
whether  the  KSAO  categories  for  diversity  leaders  should  be  the  focus 
of  development  for  future  diversity  leaders,  not  current  diversity  lead¬ 
ers.  Based  on  our  review  of  job  postings  and  our  interviews,  the  expec¬ 
tation  is  that  applicants  for  senior  diversity  positions  should  already 
have  all  of  these  KSAOs  (i.e.,  KSAOs  are  the  focus  of  selection,  not 
development). 


Professional  Development  for  Diversity  Leaders 

DoD  generally  develops  its  own  leaders,  particularly  on  the  officer  side. 
OPM  does  not  currently  have  a  civilian  job  series  that  is  specific  to 
diversity  professionals,  but,  based  on  a  discussion  with  OPM,  it  may 
consider  one  in  the  future.  If  DoD  were  to  develop  a  set  of  civilian 
positions  to  create  a  diversity  professional  track,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  DoD  to  develop  training  requirements  based  on  KSAOs  that  were 
amenable  to  training.  Accordingly,  we  asked  our  non-DoD  interview¬ 
ees  about  their  work  experiences,  including  education  and  training, 
and  asked  our  DoD  interviewees  what  professional  experiences  they 
would  recommend  for  diversity  leaders  in  DoD.  As  noted  earlier  in 
the  report,  we  chose  a  future- oriented  approach  for  DoD  interviewees 
because  the  focus  of  the  DoD  interviews  was  on  defining  the  diversity 


5  In  her  review  of  research  on  adult  cognitive  development,  Halpern  (2004)  discusses 
how  people  tend  to  misjudge  how  well  they  understand  complex  subjects  learned  through 
unstructured  experience.  She  recommends  that  on-the-job  experiences  be  supplemented 
with  instruction  and  “systematic  informational  feedback”  to  guide  learners  (p.  140). 
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Table  4.2 

Conclusions  About  Development  Potential  of  KSAOs  for  Future  Diversity 
Leaders 


KSAO  Category 

Development  Potential 

KSAOs  from  Interviews 


Interpersonal  skills 

Evidence  suggests  that  these  can  be  improved  through 
interventions.  However,  individuals  with  poor  interpersonal 
skills  would  likely  not  improve  to  the  levels  required  for 
diversity  leadership. 

Business  expertise 

Technical  aspects  of  business  expertise,  such  as  how  to 
draft  a  policy  document,  can  be  trained.  Business  expertise 
based  on  deep  knowledge  of  how  the  organization's  core 
functions  operate  will  likely  require  work  experience  to 
acquire. 

Leadership  skills 

Technical  aspects  of  leadership  skills,  such  as  identifying 
key  organizational  players  to  help  promote  diversity  goals, 
can  be  developed  over  time  through  work  experience. 
Leadership  skills  closely  aligned  with  intrapersonal  and 
interpersonal  skills  (e.g.,  knowing  how  to  influence 
people)  develop  over  time  and  may  be  less  amenable  to 
development. 

EEO/MEO,  AA,  and 
diversity  knowledge 
and  skills 

EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  diversity  topics  can  be  learned  through 
training,  education,  and  on-the-job  experience. 

Personality  and 
attitudes 

Personality  characteristics  are  among  the  most  difficult 
KSAOs  to  modify.  However,  Cox  and  Beale  (1997)  suggest 
that  diversity  competence  can  be  developed  through 
learning  processes. 

Analytical  abilities  and 
skills 

Analytical  skills,  such  as  data  analysis,  can  be  improved 
through  training  and  education. 

KSAOs  Not  Featured  in  Interviews 


Critical  thinking  and 
problem-solving 

Critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  can  be  improved 
through  training  and  education.  However,  these  are 
complex  skills  that  take  time  to  develop.  On-the-job 
experience  with  the  types  of  problems  faced  in  the  area  of 
D&l  can  be  leveraged  to  assist  future  diversity  leaders  in 
enhancing  their  problem-solving  skills. 

Multicultural 

competence 

Although  training  may  increase  awareness  of  diversity 
issues,  developing  multicultural  competence  is  a 
learning  process  that  takes  time  and  requires  some  self¬ 
development. 
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leadership  position  as  envisioned,  which  may  differ  from  how  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  defined. 

Work  Experience,  Education,  and  Training 

In  our  interviews  with  non-DoD  diversity  leaders,  we  first  asked  about 
their  own  experiences,  education,  and  training  to  help  identify  whether 
certain  backgrounds  are  associated  with  senior  diversity  leadership 
positions.  Below,  we  list  some  key  features  of  non-DoD  interviewees’ 
educational  and  job  experience  backgrounds: 

•  Most  had  college  degrees  (32  percent  had  a  bachelor’s  degree,  and 
41  percent  had  a  master’s  degree).  Only  2  percent  did  not  have 
college  degrees. 

•  Subject  areas  for  college  degrees  varied  widely,  with  the  most 
common  subject  areas  being  HR  or  organizational  development 
(24  percent),  business  (18  percent),  law  (16  percent),  and  commu¬ 
nications  (16  percent). 

•  Sixty  percent  had  held  diversity  positions  in  the  past.  Just  over  half 
(51  percent)  had  prior  HR  experience,  and  nearly  half  (49  per¬ 
cent)  had  experience  in  a  business  functional  area  (e.g.,  market¬ 
ing).  Only  27  percent  had  held  EEO  positions  in  the  past. 

Other  than  being  college  educated,  these  interviewees  vary  in 
their  prior  work  and  formal  educational  experiences.  Although  a  major¬ 
ity  of  non-DoD  interviewees  (69  percent)  had  some  type  of  diversity 
training  or  education  experience,  and  27  percent  noted  taking  leader¬ 
ship  courses,  not  all  of  that  experience  happens  in  a  classroom.  We 
also  found  a  lot  of  variability  in  preferred  or  required  educational  and 
job  experiences  in  the  job  postings.  Although  most  of  the  positions 
required  college  degrees,  the  subject  areas  for  those  degrees  ranged 
from  business  (30  percent)  and  HR  (25  percent)  all  the  way  to  physi¬ 
cal  sciences  (2  percent).  Similarly,  preferred  or  required  job  experience 
varied,  with  the  most  common  involving  positions  in  diversity  (55  per¬ 
cent),  HR  or  organizational  development  (34  percent),  higher  educa¬ 
tion  (32  percent),  or  leadership  (30  percent). 
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Interestingly,  a  majority  of  non-DoD  interviewees  (67  percent) 
learned  about  diversity  and  leadership  through  interactions  with  peers 
and  experts  at  conferences.  Below,  we  list  some  of  the  more  common 
courses  and  conferences  mentioned,  including  the  percentage  of  all 
non-DoD  interviewees  who  mentioned  each: 

•  the  Conference  Board  (42  percent) 

•  Cornell  University’s  diversity  management  program  (22  percent) 

•  SHRM  (18  percent) 

•  Diversity  Best  Practices  (18  percent) 

•  Catalyst  (16  percent) 

•  Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Management  Institute  (DEOMI) 
courses  (11  percent) 

•  Working  Mother  Media  (11  percent) 

•  Linkage  (9  percent) 

•  Multicultural  Forum  (7  percent) 

•  Georgetown  University’s  diversity  management  program  (4  per¬ 
cent). 

Overall,  both  our  DoD  and  non-DoD  interviewees  generally 
believed  that  successful  diversity  leaders  come  from  a  variety  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  work  backgrounds.  However,  many  of  the  senior  diversity 
leaders  in  the  corporate  world  argued  that  prior  experience  in  business 
operations  gives  them  the  credibility  they  need  to  effect  change.  This 
type  of  prior  experience  is  also  a  common  feature  of  the  competency 
models  we  reviewed.  In  our  interviews  with  DoD  members,  they  also 
noted  that  regardless  of  specific  content  background,  a  diversity  leader 
should  be  experienced  enough  to  be  taken  seriously  by  other  senior 
leaders. 

Potential  Training  for  DoD  Diversity  Leaders 

As  part  of  our  interviews  with  DoD  members,  we  asked  them  what 
education  and  training  they  would  recommend  for  diversity  leaders. 
Although  there  was  no  consensus  on  specific  education  or  experience 
credentials,  we  identify  some  common  themes  from  these  interviews. 
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For  example,  interviewees  identified  several  areas  of  knowledge 
and  specific  competencies  desired  in  the  discussions  of  KSAOs.  They 
made  similar  recommendations  for  topics  in  which  diversity  leaders 
should  receive  education  or  training.  Their  suggestions  for  education 
and  training  topics  include  the  following: 

•  EEO/MEO  compliance  and  legislation 

•  unconscious  bias 

•  management,  leadership,  and  organizational  culture 

•  human  capital  and  personnel  issues 

•  language  and  culture 

•  analytical  tools  and  statistics. 

Knowledge  in  these  areas  would  benefit  both  diversity  leaders  and 
other  diversity  office  staff.  Given  how  many  of  our  interviewees  dis¬ 
cussed  EEO  (and  MEO)  compliance  and  legislation  in  the  context  of 
KSAOs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  also  identified  it  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  area  for  training.  However,  training  for  diversity  leaders  must  go 
beyond  the  language  of  EEO.  As  one  individual  said: 

My  biggest  concern  is  the  training  and  education  piece.  Right 
now,  when  we  think  of  diversity  as  race,  gender,  and  ethnicity,  we 
don’t  think  in  terms  of  how  we  leverage  those  differences.  Until 
you  have  training  and  are  exposed  to  [different  ways  of  thinking 
about  diversity] ,  you  won’t  think  about  it. 

Seven  individuals  discussed  how  diversity  leaders  should  be  aware 
of  their  own  biases.  This  awareness  was  also  described  as  part  of  the 
interpersonal  skills  that  leaders  need.  One  respondent  commented  that 
the  topic  of  “unconscious  bias,”  specifically,  is  important  because: 

That’s  how  your  values  are  formed  and  how  you  bring  that  value 
formation  into  the  workplace  to  make  decisions.  You  have  to  be 
more  consciously  aware  of  what  you’re  unconsciously  assuming. 

It’s  okay  to  talk  about  race,  ethnicity,  gender.  .  .  .  That  helps  to 
stereotype-bust,  and  understanding  your  own  stereotypes  and 
how  it  impacts  you  as  a  leader. 
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Several  interviewees  identified  courses  in  leadership  as  useful. 
One  individual  described  his  or  her  own  experience  with  an  effective 
leadership  course: 

CDOs  not  only  have  to  take  risks  and  be  unafraid  of  change,  but 
from  an  educational  perspective  understand  leadership  principles. 

I’ve  taken  transformation  and  change  leadership  courses.  I’ve 
learned  about  return  on  investment  and  diversity  best  practices. 

Some  interviewees  specifically  referred  to  aspects  of  leadership 
defined  by  OPM  as  essential  for  diversity  leaders. 

Several  respondents  thought  it  would  be  more  valuable  for  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  to  complete  a  comprehensive  training  program,  perhaps 
with  an  associated  credential  or  certification,  rather  than  a  selection  of 
disparate  courses.  One  interviewee  who  expressed  this  opinion  noted: 

I  don’t  think  people  should  go  out  and  take  a  variety  of  classes. 
Instead,  DoD  could  create  this  itself  at  DEOMI  and  could  say 
[that]  if  you  got  the  job  you  need  to  complete  this  course  in  six 
months.  Right  now,  there  is  no  requirement  for  any  training.  They 
could  build  this  in-house  by  defining  the  competencies  needed 
for  the  positions  and  expectations.  I  would  suggest  they  also  have 
online  courses  and  reoccurring  classes,  including  webinars. 

Consistency  in  training  across  leaders  and  other  diversity  staff 
emerged  as  a  theme.  Some  interviewees  suggested  that  training  and 
education  consistency  could  be  achieved  by  developing  a  certifica¬ 
tion  program.  Specifically,  many  interviewees  would  like  to  see  DoD 
develop  its  own  diversity  management  training  and,  possibly,  a  certifi¬ 
cation  process  through  DEOMI. 

Interviewees  mentioned  a  few  exemplary  courses  in  leadership 
and/or  diversity  management  that  would  be  beneficial  for  diversity 
leaders: 

•  Georgetown  University’s  diversity  management  program 

•  Cornell  University’s  diversity  management  program 

•  SHRM 
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•  Reserve  Component  National  Security  Course  (at  Joint  Senior 
Leadership  War  College) 

•  Joint  Military  Course  (at  National  Defense  University) 

•  DEOMI  EO  adviser  core  course 

•  Leadership  Training  Awareness  Seminar  (at  DEOMI). 

Many  of  these  are  consistent  with  some  of  the  courses  mentioned 
by  our  non-DoD  diversity  leaders.  Regardless  of  whether  a  standard 
diversity  certification  is  required  of  diversity  leaders,  DoD  interviewees 
generally  thought  that  continuing  education,  whether  at  external  con¬ 
ferences  or  through  in-house  courses,  was  important. 


Diversity  Education  Programs  at  Higher-Education 
Institutions 

Because  our  interviews  did  not  provide  consensus  on  training  and 
education  content  for  diversity  leaders,  we  reviewed  publicly  available 
information  on  a  small  sample  (n  =  9)  of  diversity  programs6  offered  by 
six  higher-education  institutions.  Below,  the  six  institutions  are  listed 
in  alphabetical  order,  along  with  their  programs: 

•  Cleveland  State  University,  College  of  Sciences  and  Health  Pro¬ 
fessions 

-  graduate  certificate  in  diversity  management/certification  as  a 
diversity  professional 

-  master’s  degree  in  diversity  management/certification  as  a 
diversity  professional 

•  Cornell  University,  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 

-  diversity  management  certificate 

-  Cornell  Certified  Diversity  Professional/Advanced  Practitioner 
(CCDP/AP)  program 

-  EEO  professionals  certificate 


6  One  program  is  for  EEO  professionals.  We  include  it  to  provide  a  fuller  picture  of  the 
offerings  at  the  institution  (Cornell). 
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•  Georgetown  University,  School  of  Continuing  Studies 

-  strategic  D&I  management  certificate 

•  Mississippi  State  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

-  diversity  certificate 

•  Rutgers  University,  School  of  Management  and  Labor  Relations 

-  D&I  in  the  workplace  certificate 

•  University  of  Houston,  Bauer  College  of  Business 

-  diversity  management  certificate  program. 

We  provide  more  details  about  our  selection  of  these  programs 
(methodology)  and  the  characteristics  and  content  of  the  programs  in 
Appendix  C.  Here,  we  provide  a  brief  overview  of  themes  for  program 
characteristics  and  course  content.  The  information  on  these  programs 
is  current  as  of  fall  2013. 

Program  Characteristics 

Most  of  the  nine  programs  are  certification  programs  designed  for 
diversity  professionals.  Most  of  the  programs  have  anywhere  from  four 
to  nine  courses,  although  Cleveland  State  University’s  master’s  degree 
program  has  13  courses.  Most  of  the  programs  last  between  15  and 
24  months,  although  the  University  of  Houston  program  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  as  little  as  4.5  days. 

Most  programs  are  only  offered  in  residence.  The  two  excep¬ 
tions  are  Mississippi  State’s  program  (online  only)  and  Rutgers’  pro¬ 
gram  (online  or  residence).  Unlike  venue,  programs  vary  quite  a  bit  in 
tuition  costs.  One-third  of  programs  cost  $5,000  or  less,  another  third 
cost  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  and  the  last  third  cost  more  than 
$10,000.  Finally,  programs  differ  in  terms  of  admissions  requirements, 
although  five  of  the  nine  programs  require  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree. 
Two  programs  require  a  minimum  number  of  years  of  experience  in 
diversity  roles:  three  years  for  Cornell’s  CCDP/AP  and  two  years  for 
the  University  of  Houston’s  program. 

Course  Topics 

We  identified  four  course  topic  categories:  (1)  EO/AA,  (2)  diversity, 
(3)  HR,  and  (4)  skills  and  practical  applications.  Both  EO/AA  and 
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diversity  courses  are  the  most  common  (eight  out  of  nine  programs  for 
each).  The  most  common  type  of  EO/AA  course  covers  legal  compli¬ 
ance.  Two  less  common  types  of  EO/AA  courses  cover  complaints/ 
investigations  and  harassment/discrimination.  Diversity  courses  are 
more  varied,  with  the  most  common  type  of  course  covering  theory 
and  history,  such  as  the  history  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Courses  on  change  management/diversity  initiatives 
and  strategies  are  offered  in  over  half  of  the  programs.  Less  common 
diversity  course  topics  include  managing  diversity  (e.g.,  affinity)  groups 
(44  percent),  topics  tied  to  specific  groups  (e.g.,  women;  33  percent), 
and  supplier  diversity  (22  percent). 

HR  courses  and  courses  designed  to  provide  skills  and  practical 
applications  are  available  in  seven  of  nine  programs.  The  most  common 
HR  courses  cover  recruiting  and  staffing  for  a  diverse  workforce  and 
retention  issues  related  to  diversity.  Less  common  are  courses  on  train¬ 
ing  and  professional  development,  including  how  to  deliver  training. 
Courses  related  to  skills  and  practical  applications  vary  but  address  any 
number  of  “soft”  or  “hard”  skills  that  diversity  practitioners  need,  such 
as  skills  related  to  communication,  data  analysis,  group  facilitation, 
budgeting,  and  leadership.  These  skill  areas  match  many  of  the  KSAOs 
identified  by  our  interviewees  as  important  for  diversity  leaders. 


Summary 

A  major  policy  question  regarding  the  key  KSAOs  identified  for  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  is  whether  they  need  to  be  selected  or  can  be  developed. 
That  is,  can  DoD  create  diversity  leaders,  or  does  it  need  to  select  them? 
The  answer  is  “both.”  Some  KSAOs,  such  as  personality  characteris¬ 
tics  (e.g.,  being  “driven”),  are  difficult  to  modify  through  training  and 
would  need  to  be  identified  in  potential  leaders  through  a  selection 
process.  In  contrast,  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  such  as  learning 
EEO  and  diversity  concepts,  can  be  taught  in  courses  or  at  conferences. 

In  general,  the  diversity  leaders  we  interviewed  did  not  have  con¬ 
sistent  backgrounds  or  educational  experiences.  Instead,  there  seemed 
to  be  agreement  that  diversity  leaders  could  have  varied  experiences. 
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That  being  said,  interviewees  agreed  that  diversity  leaders  need  certain 
formal  work  and  education  experiences,  particularly  as  diversity  leaders 
are  developed  within  DoD.  Further,  the  growing  number  of  diversity 
education  programs  at  higher-education  institutions  may  alter  which 
formal  experiences  future  diversity  leaders  consider  important.  Based 
on  our  review  of  nine  diversity  education  programs,  diversity  leaders 
of  the  future  may  have  formal  education  in  topics  related  to  EEO/AA, 
diversity,  HR,  and  various  skills  needed  to  practice  diversity  manage¬ 
ment.  Courses  may  cover  topics  such  as  EEO/AA  compliance;  diver¬ 
sity  theory  and  history;  change  management;  recruiting,  staffing,  and 
retaining  a  diverse  workforce;  communication  skills;  data  analysis;  and 
leadership.  These  course  topics  are  worth  consideration  if  DoD  were  to 
require  formal  education  and  training  experiences  for  diversity  leaders. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


In  2012,  DoD  published  its  strategic  D&I  plan.  DoD  components 
established  D&I  plans,  as  well  as  leadership  positions  to  implement 
their  plans.  To  determine  what  it  takes  to  be  successful  in  these  leader¬ 
ship  roles,  ODMEO  asked  RAND  to  identify  the  key  attributes  and 
experiences  needed  for  these  positions.  We  used  a  job  analytic  approach 
to  identify  job  demands  (roles  and  responsibilities)  and  the  KSAOs  and 
professional  experiences  that  might  be  needed  to  meet  those  demands. 
Our  analytic  approach  relied  on  four  key  sources  of  information:  (1) 
interviews  with  DoD  diversity  leaders,  (2)  interviews  with  non-DoD 
diversity  leaders,  (3)  online  job  postings  for  diversity  leader  positions, 
and  (4)  leadership  literature,  including  competency  models  for  diver¬ 
sity  leadership.  We  also  examined  which  KSAOs  are  amenable  to  train¬ 
ing  and  education  interventions  and  reviewed  a  sample  of  diversity  pro¬ 
grams  in  higher-education  institutions. 

Although  we  used  multiple  information  sources  to  strengthen 
our  conclusions  and  recommendations,  we  were  not  able  to  validate 
empirically  the  KSAOs  identified  through  these  sources.  For  example, 
we  were  not  able  to  correlate  measures  of  the  KSAOs  with  measures 
of  diversity  leader  performance.  However,  the  challenge  of  validating 
diversity  leader  KSAOs  is  not  limited  to  our  study;  it  is  a  challenge  that 
the  D&I  field  still  struggles  to  address  as  well.  To  the  extent  that  diver¬ 
sity  leadership  KSAOs  align  with  those  needed  by  leaders  in  general, 
we  rely  on  prior  research  demonstrating  the  empirical  validity  of  lead- 
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ership  KSAOs.1  Therefore,  in  this  chapter,  we  offer  conclusions  about 
diversity  leader  KSAOs  with  the  acknowledgment  that  they  have  not 
been  empirically  validated.  We  also  outline  a  three-step  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  guide  policy  on  developing  diversity  leaders  in  DoD,  which 
calls  for  additional  refinement  of  KSAO  requirements  before  imple¬ 
menting  training  and  education. 


Several  KSAOs  Are  Preferred  or  Required  to  Perform 
Diversity  Leader  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Our  DoD  diversity  leader  interviews,  non-DoD  diversity  leader  inter¬ 
views,  and  the  online  postings  for  diversity  leader  positions  outside 
DoD  provide  significant  overlap  in  the  primary  roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  diversity  leaders.  The  major  categories  include  those  listed 
below: 

•  strategic  leadership  (including  leading  diversity  programs  and  ini¬ 
tiatives) 

•  stakeholder  engagement 

•  tracking  diversity  trends 

•  HR-related  activities. 

Strategic  leadership  and  stakeholder  engagement  are  considered 
by  our  interviewees  to  be  the  most  important  types  of  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  diversity  leaders.  They  include  such  activities  as  advising  the 
organization’s  top  leadership  and  educating  the  organization’s  work¬ 
force  on  diversity  goals,  plans,  and  initiatives;  working  with  suppliers, 
local  communities,  and  other  external  stakeholders  to  ensure  that  the 
organization’s  diversity  message  is  promulgated;  and  developing  and 
communicating  a  D&I  vision.  Although  considered  by  interviewees 
as  less  critical  to  diversity  leader  positions,  tracking  diversity  trends  is 
a  necessary  means  by  which  diversity  leaders  benchmark  their  diver¬ 
sity  initiatives  and  demonstrate  the  return  on  investment  of  the  initia- 
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tives.  Tracking  diversity  trends  also  helps  diversity  leaders  to  forecast 
workforce  changes  that  their  organization  needs  to  adapt  to  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  talent.  Along  those  lines,  diversity  leaders  work  with 
or  within  HR  departments  to  provide  a  “diversity  lens”  for  recruiting, 
hiring,  and  development  practices.  Indeed,  some  diversity  leaders  have 
direct  responsibility  for  HR  and  talent  management  units  or  programs. 

To  perform  these  roles  and  responsibilities,  diversity  leaders  would 
ideally  have  KSAOs  that  fall  into  these  categories: 

•  interpersonal  skills 

•  EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skill 

•  leadership  skills 

•  business  expertise 

•  personality  and  attitudes 

•  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills 

•  analytical  abilities  and  skills 

•  multicultural  competence. 

Regardless  of  source,  interpersonal  skills  were  mentioned  the 
most  often.  Many  diversity  leaders  do  not  own  any  of  the  core  or  oper¬ 
ational  business  units  in  their  organizations.  Diversity  leaders  therefore 
need  interpersonal  skills  to  communicate  and  build  relationships  with 
people  across  the  organization  to  gain  the  “buy-in”  needed  to  imple¬ 
ment  their  D&I  strategies.  They  also  need  these  skills  to  project  the 
image  of  the  organization  as  one  that  values  diversity;  this  strategic 
messaging  can  help  attract  diverse  talent,  suppliers,  and  customers. 

Diversity  leaders  also  need  subject-matter  expertise,  mainly 
knowledge  of  EEO  (and  MEO),  AA,  and  diversity  concepts  and  issues. 
The  level  of  expertise  that  diversity  leaders  need  depends  on  whether 
they  have  EEO  or  HR  responsibilities.  If  they  are  responsible  for  EEO 
compliance,  they  will  need  more  EEO  compliance  expertise  than  a 
diversity  leader  without  this  responsibility.  Because  many  diversity 
leaders  have  budgets  and  staff,  they  also  need  general  leadership  skills 
(e.g.,  the  ability  to  influence  and  build  teams)  and  business  expertise 
(e.g.,  the  ability  to  develop  and  execute  business  plans). 
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Diversity  leaders  also  benefit  from  certain  personality  character¬ 
istics  and  attitudes.  Among  those  most  commonly  mentioned  in  our 
interviews  and  job  postings,  being  driven  or  persistent  was  considered 
important.  Diversity  leaders  are  often  trying  to  effect  organizational 
change,  which  can  be  met  with  resistance  by  some  organizational 
members.  They  need  to  persist  in  changing  the  resistance,  or  at  least 
moving  past  it,  to  effect  change.  Moreover,  diversity  leaders  need  criti¬ 
cal  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of 
organizational  change.  They  also  need  analytical  skills  to  develop  and 
understand  diversity  metrics  to  track  diversity  trends.  Finally,  diversity 
leaders  need  multicultural  competence  to  understand  how  to  relate  to 
people  with  other  worldviews  and  develop  action  plans  for  identifying 
opportunities  and  addressing  challenges  to  D&I  in  the  organization. 


Some  KSAOs  Can  Be  Improved  Through  Training  and 
Education 

Not  all  of  the  KSAOs  for  diversity  leadership  can  be  improved  through 
training  and  education  interventions  for  potential  diversity  lead¬ 
ers.  Scholars  have  proposed  a  domain  model  of  managerial  compe¬ 
tencies  that  can  encapsulate  all  leadership  KSAOs  (see  Hogan  and 
Warrenfeltz,  2003).  The  model’s  four  domains — intrapersonal,  inter¬ 
personal,  leadership,  and  business — represent  a  hierarchy  of  trainabil- 
ity,  with  intrapersonal  KSAOs  being  the  hardest  to  train,  and  business 
KSAOs  being  the  easiest  to  train.  The  implication  is  that  KSAOs  that 
are  intrapersonal  should  be  the  basis  of  selecting  future  leaders,  whereas 
KSAOs  from  the  business  domain  could  be  taught  in  management  and 
leadership  courses  and  therefore  could  be  developed.  Similar  efforts  to 
identify  malleable  or  “developable”  leadership  KSAOs  are  described  in 
the  literature  on  DACs.  Thornton  and  Rupp  (2005),  for  example,  rate 
the  difficulty  of  developing  a  sample  of  leadership  KSAOs  to  help  prac¬ 
titioners  identify  the  types  of  KSAOs  to  include  in  DACs.  Like  Hogan 
and  Warrenfeltz,  Thornton  and  Rupp  consider  personality  character¬ 
istics  to  be  “very  difficult  to  develop”  and  consider  interpersonal  skills 
and  leadership  skills  to  be  “difficult  to  develop.”  Overall,  the  litera- 
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ture  on  the  developability  or  malleability  of  managerial  competencies 
and  KSAOs  suggests  that  personality  and  motivation  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  develop;  interpersonal  skills  and  leadership  skills  are  difficult 
to  develop;  and  skills  related  to  problem-solving,  communication,  and 
technical  skills  (e.g.,  business  procedures)  are  the  easiest  to  develop. 
Based  on  these  and  other  findings,  we  summarized  the  development 
potential  of  the  KSAO  categories  in  our  study  (see  Table  4.2  in  the 
previous  chapter). 

Because  of  the  variations  in  responses  from  our  DoD  interviewees 
about  the  separation  of  EEO/MEO  and  diversity  positions,  we  do  not 
offer  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  DoD  should  create  a  diversity 
professional  track  that  is  separate  from  the  EEO/MEO  professional 
track.  However,  if  DoD  were  to  develop  a  diversity  leadership  pro¬ 
fessional  track,  DoD  should  develop  training  and  education  criteria 
focused  on  the  more  malleable  KSAOs.  These  include  business  exper¬ 
tise  (e.g.,  developing  policy  documents,  conducting  barrier  analyses, 
DoD  budgeting  processes);  leadership  skills  (e.g.,  identifying  key  DoD 
players  in  promoting  diversity  initiatives);  and  EEO/MEO,  AA,  and 
diversity  knowledge  and  skills  (e.g.,  knowledge  of  EO  compliance  law 
and  policy).  Interpersonal  skills,  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving 
skills,  and  multicultural  competence  can  also  be  developed  but  will 
take  more  time  and  resources  to  develop  than  technical  or  functional 
knowledge  and  skills. 


DoD  Should  Determine  Training  and  Education 
Requirements  for  Diversity  Leader  Positions 

There  Is  No  Consensus  on  Work,  Training,  and  Education 
Experiences  for  Diversity  Leaders,  but  Some  Themes  Emerge 

Our  interviews  with  DoD  and  non-DoD  diversity  leaders  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  specific  backgrounds  and  experiences  that  diversity  leaders  might 
need  to  be  successful.  In  fact,  many  of  the  interviewees  suggested  that 
people  from  a  variety  of  work  backgrounds  could  be  successful.  That 
said,  experience  in  HR,  personnel  management,  and  corporate  expe¬ 
rience  were  described  as  useful  by  the  DoD  interviewees.  Prior  work 
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experiences  by  our  non-DoD  interviewees  matched  two  of  the  three 
experience  types  mentioned  by  DoD  interviewees:  Over  half  of  non- 
DoD  interviewees  had  prior  HR  experience  (51  percent),  and  about 
half  had  business  functional  experience  (49  percent).  Prior  business 
experience  helps  diversity  leaders  gain  business  expertise  and,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  nature  of  their  prior  HR  experience,  can  help  with  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  EEO/MEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills. 

DoD  interviewees  described  several  education  and  training  topics 
that  diversity  leaders  would  benefit  from  learning.  Topics  include  EEO 
compliance  and  legislation;  unconscious  bias;  management,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  organizational  culture;  human  capital  and  personnel  issues; 
language  and  culture;  and  analytical  tools  and  statistics.  A  majority 
of  the  non-DoD  interviewees  have  taken  diversity  training  or  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  although  many  of  the  interviewees  commented  that  they 
learned  about  diversity  and  leadership  issues  at  conferences. 

Both  DoD  and  non-DoD  interviewees  identified  several  courses, 
programs,  and  conferences  that  they  had  attended,  had  sent  staff  to 
attend,  or  would  recommend.  Both  sets  of  interviews  included  men¬ 
tion  of  Georgetown’s  and  Cornell’s  diversity  management  programs, 
SHRM  courses,  and  DEOMI  courses.  Some  DoD  interviewees  also 
noted  courses  provided  by  military  education  institutions.  Because  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  non-DoD  interviewees  come  from  the  corporate  world,  sev¬ 
eral  mentioned  the  Conference  Board.  The  differences  in  industry  and 
prior  work  experience  likely  contribute  to  the  differences  among  our 
interviewees’  recommendations  for  training  and  education  of  diversity 
leaders. 

Because  our  interviews  did  not  yield  recommendations  for  spe¬ 
cific  training  and  education  programs  for  diversity  leaders,  we  also 
reviewed  the  content  of  nine  diversity  education  programs  offered  by 
six  civilian  higher-education  institutions.  These  programs  offer  courses 
in  four  topic  areas:  (1)  EEO/AA,  (2)  diversity,  (3)  HR,  and  (4)  skills  and 
practical  applications.  At  least  half  of  the  programs  offer  an  EEO/AA 
legal  course  (Topic  1);  diversity  theory  and  history  (Topic  2);  change 
management  and  diversity  initiatives  (Topic  2);  recruiting  and  staffing 
(Topic  3);  and  retention  (Topic  3).  These  topic  areas  are  consistent  with 
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some  of  the  KSAO  areas  identified  as  part  of  this  study.  Appendix  C 
provides  a  list  of  courses  currently  offered  by  these  civilian  universities. 

We  Recommend  Three  Steps  for  Determining  How  to  Train  and 
Educate  Future  DoD  Diversity  Leaders 

Based  on  the  study  findings,  instead  of  prescribing  a  single  course  of 
action,  we  have  developed  a  three-step  plan  of  action  to  assist  DoD  in 
deciding  how  to  develop  future  diversity  leaders  with  a  focus  on  train¬ 
ing  and  education.2  Although  conducting  the  analysis  to  inform  the 
three  steps  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  study,  we  recommend 
these  steps  as  a  way  forward  for  DoD’s  efforts  to  develop  its  future 
diversity  leaders. 

Step  1:  Determine  Whether  There  Should  Be  a  Separate  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  Track  for  D&I  Personnel.  Prior  to  deciding 
the  specific  means  by  which  future  D&I  leaders  should  be  trained  and 
educated,  DoD  will  first  need  to  decide  whether  to  establish  a  distinct 
professional  development  track  for  civilian  and  military  personnel  with 
D&I  responsibilities  or  to  create  a  developmental  pathway  for  a  larger 
group  of  personnel  who  perform  D&I,  EEO/MEO,  and  perhaps  other 
HR-related  activities  over  the  course  of  their  careers.  Not  only  is  this 
step  important  in  terms  of  instilling  a  sense  of  professional  identity, 
but  it  also  has  practical  implications  when  it  comes  to  ascertaining  the 
size  of  the  cohort  that  will  need  to  be  trained  and  the  types  of  training, 
education,  and  experiences  that  should  be  provided  at  different  stages 
of  a  person’s  professional  development. 

Step  2:  Determine  Training  and  Education  Requirements. 
Once  the  decisions  about  professional  development  track(s)  have  been 
made,  DoD  must  develop  relevant  training  and  education  require¬ 
ments.  As  noted  in  the  last  chapter,  certain  KSAOs  are  more  amenable 
to  development  (e.g.,  EEO/MEO  knowledge)  than  others  (e.g.,  person¬ 
ality  characteristics).  Of  the  KSAOs  that  are  amenable  to  development, 


2  Professional  development  goes  beyond  formal  training  and  education  and  can  include 
such  activities  as  mentoring,  coaching,  and  on-the-job  learning.  However,  we  focus  on 
formal  training  and  education  because  of  the  potentially  significant  resources  involved  in 
offering  training  and  education  and  the  complexity  of  decisions  for  determining  training  and 
education  requirements. 
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some  are  rather  generic  (e.g.,  interpersonal  skills),  and  some  are  more 
specialized  (e.g.,  EEO/MEO,  AA,  diversity  knowledge  and  skills).  This 
latter  distinction  can  be  important  when  selecting  a  training  or  educa¬ 
tion  provider.  On  the  one  hand,  in-house  training  and  education,  in 
which  the  customer  has  considerable  control  over  instructional  content, 
is  normally  more  appropriate  for  the  development  of  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  external  providers  with  a  record  of  pro¬ 
viding  quality  instruction  are  usually  better  at  imparting  knowledge 
and  skills  that  are  useful  across  a  range  of  job  categories  (Galanaki, 
Bourantas,  and  Papalexandris,  2008). 

Although  this  report  has  focused  on  identifying  KSAOs  for  diver¬ 
sity  leaders,  training  and  education  requirements  should  be  established 
for  more-junior  personnel  to  ensure  that  those  who  rise  to  the  top  have 
acquired  the  skills  and  knowledge  at  the  appropriate  points  in  their 
careers.  Beyond  that,  DoD  must  calculate  how  many  personnel  overall 
need  to  be  trained  and  educated  and  what  types  of  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  experiences  they  need  at  each  career  stage.  The  final  output  of  this 
step  will  be  the  number  of  personnel  at  different  organizational  levels 
who  require  generic  and  specialized  training  and  education  to  prepare 
them  for  diversity  leadership  roles. 

Step  3:  Determine  Means  for  Fulfilling  Training  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Requirements.  To  satisfy  the  education  and  training  require¬ 
ments  resulting  from  the  previous  step,  DoD  will  need  to  decide  the 
means  for  providing  training  and  education  for  future  diversity  lead¬ 
ers.  A  major  decision  for  DoD  is  whether  to  insource  or  outsource 
the  training  and  education.  Insourcing  would  require  DoD  to  provide 
instruction,  whereas  outsourcing  would  involve  non-DoD  (external) 
providers.  External  providers  may  come  from  non-DoD  governmental 
organizations  that  offer  D&I  training  and  education  or  from  nongov¬ 
ernmental  sources  (e.g.,  D&I  experts  from  academia,  for-profit  train¬ 
ing  vendors).  Although  there  are  many  purported  costs  and  benefits 
associated  with  insourcing  and  outsourcing,  little  empirical  evidence  is 
available  to  point  to  which  factors  are  useful  in  making  decisions  about 
whether  to  outsource  training.  An  exception  is  a  study  by  Galanaki, 
Bourantas,  and  Papalexandris  (2008),  in  which  100  HR  directors  in 
Greece  were  surveyed  about  their  companies’  decisions  to  outsource. 
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Galanaki,  Bourantas,  and  Papalexandris  tested  decision  models  involv¬ 
ing  factors  that  affect  perceived  benefits  of  outsourcing,  which  in  turn 
predict  the  decision  to  outsource.  Companies  that  have  invested  heav¬ 
ily  in  their  in-house  training  capability,  are  larger  in  size,  and  see  train¬ 
ing  as  a  source  of  competitive  advantage  are  less  likely  to  perceive  the 
benefits  of  outsourcing  training.  However,  the  availability  of  training 
in  the  external  market  increases  the  perceived  benefits  of  outsourcing 
training.  The  existence  of  training  in  the  external  market  was  weighted 
more  heavily  in  decisions  to  outsource  than  most  of  the  other  factors, 
except  training  as  a  source  of  competitive  advantage  when  the  skills  are 
job-specific  or  organization-specific. 

Other  factors  that  DoD  will  need  to  consider  when  deciding  how 
to  offer  training  and  education  for  future  diversity  leaders  include  the 
following: 

•  course  development:  use  of  existing  courses,  modification  of 
existing  courses,  or  development  of  new  courses 

•  time  requirements  for  courses 

•  quality  of  instruction  (ideally  measured  by  independent  SMEs, 
such  as  accreditation  organizations) 

•  venue:  online,  face  to  face  at  non-DoD  locations  (e.g.,  a  brick- 
and-mortar  academic  institution),  and/or  face  to  face  at  DoD 
locations  (e.g.,  DoD  training  locations,  DoD  work  sites) 

•  flexibility  in  course  modification  (this  will  likely  be  lower  when 
outsourcing) 

•  development  of  an  in-house  training  capability  (e.g.,  develop¬ 
ing  a  train-the-trainer  model  with  outside  experts  training  DoD 
instructors) 

•  instilling  new  ideas  into  the  organization  (perceived  as  more 
likely  to  come  from  outsourcing;  Galanaki,  Bourantas,  and 
Papalexandris,  2008) 

•  financial  costs:  tuition  and  fees  for  outsourced  training;  travel, 
room  and  board  for  offsite  locations;  course  development  costs  if 
new  courses  are  developed;  instructor  costs  for  in-house  training; 
etc. 
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Unfortunately,  none  of  these  factors  can  be  fit  into  a  predeter¬ 
mined  formula;  they  must  be  weighed  in  accordance  with  priorities  set 
by  DoD  decisionmakers.  Moreover,  uncertainty  will  be  higher  in  deci¬ 
sions  involving  new  courses  or  programs  than  for  those  involving  the 
use  of  existing  courses  and  programs.  For  example,  the  cost  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  course  can  be  established  relatively  easily,  assuming  that  one  knows 
the  number  of  students  and  their  availability,  but  the  costs  of  a  newly 
developed  course  would  need  to  be  estimated.  Furthermore,  DoD 
must  infer  the  quality  of  potential  courses,  either  by  reviewing  courses 
that  are  similar  to  the  ones  desired  or  by  evaluating  the  administrative 
and  instructional  reputation  of  the  institutions  or  vendors  willing  to 
develop  the  new  courses. 


Final  Remarks 

Although  many  organizations  are  creating  senior  diversity  leadership 
positions,  the  individuals  who  occupy  them  come  from  diverse  profes¬ 
sional  backgrounds.  Nonetheless,  diversity  leader  roles  involve  KSAOs 
aligned  with  successful  leadership  in  general:  interpersonal  skills,  busi¬ 
ness  expertise,  general  leadership  skills,  drive,  and  critical  thinking 
skills.  In  addition  to  general  leadership  KSAOs,  diversity  leaders  need 
to  know  their  trade — namely,  diversity  (and  EEO)  theory  and  practice. 
They  also  need  HR-related  skills  to  understand  how  their  organiza¬ 
tions  can  attract,  select,  develop,  and  retain  a  diverse  workforce  and 
promote  an  inclusive  climate.  A  variety  of  professional  work,  training, 
and  educational  experiences  may  support  development  of  some  of  these 
KSAOs.  Our  study  did  not  identify  specific  training  and  education 
programs,  but  our  analysis  of  the  content  of  diversity  education  pro¬ 
grams  identified  such  topic  areas  as  EEO/AA,  diversity,  and  HR. 

Because  of  the  limited  guidance  from  our  interviews  on  train¬ 
ing  and  education  for  future  diversity  leaders,  we  laid  out  a  three-step 
plan  for  determining  how  to  train  and  educate  future  diversity  lead¬ 
ers  in  DoD.  This  plan  calls  for  DoD  to  first  decide  whether  to  create 
a  separate  D&I  professional  development  track  or  to  combine  D&I 
with  EEO/MEO  and/or  HR  personnel  into  an  integrated  job  series. 
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The  plan  then  calls  for  DoD  to  determine  the  nature  of  training  and 
education  requirements  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms.  Finally, 
the  plan  requires  DoD  to  ascertain  how  to  provide  the  training  and 
education  to  future  diversity  leaders.  Ultimately,  our  plan  will  help 
DoD  move  forward  in  deciding  whether  to  promote  a  specific  D&I 
professional  track  as  a  pathway  to  senior  diversity  leadership  positions. 


APPENDIX  A 


Methodology 


In  the  study  described  in  this  report,  we  employed  a  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  collection  and  qualitative  data  analysis  activities.  This  appendix 
provides  details  on  these  methodological  activities.  We  do  not  follow 
chapter  order  in  presenting  the  methodologies  but  instead  cover  meth¬ 
odological  topics  from  least  to  most  involved  in  terms  of  time  and 
resources.  Specifically,  we  cover  methodological  topics  in  the  following 
order: 

•  literature  review 

•  job  posting  search  strategy 

•  interview  protocols 

•  content  analysis  of  job  posting  and  interview  material 

•  codebook  used  in  content  analysis. 


Literature  Review 

Search  Strategy 

The  literature  review  focused  on  scholarly  and  other  documentation 
(e.g.,  trade  publications)  on  diversity  management.  We  were  specifi¬ 
cally  interested  in  finding  and  reviewing  information  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  content  areas:  (1)  roles  and  responsibilities  of  senior  diversity 
leaders,  such  as  CDOs,  (2)  KSAOs  or  competencies  of  senior  diversity 
leaders  and  diversity  professionals,  and  (3)  training  or  other  profes¬ 
sional  experiences  and  credentials  acquired  by  senior  diversity  leaders 
or  diversity  professionals.  For  each  area,  we  used  a  multistep  search 
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strategy.  We  started  with  academic  databases  (e.g.,  Academic  Search 
Complete),  followed  by  Google  Scholar,  and  then  Google.  If  the  initial 
search  results  yielded  over  500  hits,  we  sorted  the  results  by  relevance 
and  then  searched  through  the  first  few  hundred  until  we  achieved 
saturation.  If  we  found  relevant  documents,  we  used  a  forward  search 
(snowballing)  to  identify  additional  sources  of  information.  We  supple¬ 
mented  our  database  searches  and  snowballing  method  with  searches  of 
websites  from  a  select  number  of  diversity  organizations  (e.g.,  Diversity 
Inc.)  recommended  by  diversity  experts. 

Our  search  of  the  academic  databases  initially  produced  any¬ 
where  from  75  results  (for  KSAOs/competencies)  to  over  6,300  results 
(for  diversity  training  and  education).  However,  the  large  number  of 
results  yielded  few  relevant  (50  or  less)  articles,  books,  or  other  schol¬ 
arly  reports.  Our  Google  Scholar  and  Google  searches  initially  yielded 
at  least  100,000  results  for  most  searches.  As  with  our  search  of  aca¬ 
demic  databases,  few  of  the  results  from  any  given  search  were  relevant. 
We  also  found  significant  overlap  between  the  academic  databases  and 
Google  Scholar  and  Google  in  terms  of  what  we  found  to  be  relevant. 
Overall,  we  found  thousands  of  pieces  of  information  on  the  topic  of 
diversity — particularly  diversity  training  in  the  workplace — but  few 
were  relevant  to  the  work  of  senior  diversity  leaders  and  other  high- 
level  diversity  professionals. 

Diversity  Leader  Competency  Models 

Our  literature  search  yielded  six  competency  models1  specific  to  diver¬ 
sity  leadership  roles.  Two  of  the  models  are  designed  for  specific  types 
of  organizational  settings:  higher  education  and  academic  medicine. 
Because  the  models  vary  in  descriptiveness  and  breadth,  we  do  not 
describe  them  in  detail  here  but  provide  an  overview  in  Table  A.l.  In 
the  table,  we  include  competency  model  titles,  how  the  models  were 
developed,  and  the  model’s  competencies  or  competency  categories. 


1  One  of  the  competency  models  was  developed  by  an  OPM-led  workshop  of  D&I  experts 
across  several  federal  agencies.  Because  the  report  is  not  publicly  available,  we  do  not  cite  it 
in  our  report. 
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Table  A.1 

Competency  Models  for  Diversity  Leadership 


Title 


How  Model  Was 

Developed  Competencies/Categories 


CDO 

Based  on  a  daylong 

Seven  competency  categories: 

Competencies 

session  (CDO  Forum)  with 

• 

strategic  vision  and  executive 

in  Academic 

16  experts  and  follow-up 

acumen 

Medicine3 

interviews  with  10  more 

• 

change  management  expertise 

experts  on  CDO  role  in 

and  will 

academic  medicine 

• 

political  savvy 

persuasive  communicator  and 
framer  of  information 
ability  to  navigate  the  culture 
of  academic  medicine 
innovator's  DNA 
cultural  intelligence  and  tech¬ 
nical  mastery  of  D&l  strategy 


Essential 

Based  on  an  executive 

Seven  competencies: 

Competencies  for 

search  firm  (Heidrick  & 

•  business  acumen 

Chief  Diversity 

Struggles)  analysis  of 

•  leadership 

Officers15 

the  roles  of  diversity 

•  change  management 

executives  among  307 

•  results  orientation 

Fortune  500  companies 

•  building  and  maintaining 

(out  of  490  companies 

credibility 

analyzed) 

•  ability  to  influence 

•  commitment  to  diversity 

Global  Diversity 

Developed  based  on  data 

Seven  competency  categories  (27 

and  Inclusion 

from  the  Conference 

competencies  total): 

Competency 

Board  Council  on 

•  change  management 

Modelc 

Workforce  Diversity  (and 

•  diversity,  inclusion,  and  global 

associated  councils).  Data 

perspective 

collected  via  surveys  with 

•  business  acumen 

members  of  U.S.  councils 

•  strategic  external  relations 

(n  =  67)  and  a  two-day 

•  integrity 

workshop  with  members. 

•  visionary  and  strategic 

Members  of  non-U. S. 

leadership 

councils  provided 
feedback  on  model. 

•  HR  disciplines 

Interactive 

Developed  by  academics 

Five  competencies: 

Emerging 

based  on  their  review 

•  diversity  management 

Leadership 

of  other  academics' 

•  personal  management 

Competency 

leadership  competency 

•  leadership 

Modeld 

models  and  diversity 

•  interpersonal  management 

management  competency 
models 

•  actional  management 
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Table  A.l — Continued 

Title 

How  Model  Was 
Developed 

Competencies/Categories 

Key  Attributes  of 

Developed  by  academics 

Seven  competencies: 

CDO  Candidates6 

based  on  interviews 

•  technical  mastery  of  diversity 

with  over  70  senior 
diversity  leaders  in  higher 
education.  The  model 
focuses  on  attributes  of 
CDOs  in  higher-education 
institutions. 

issues 

•  political  savvy 

•  ability  to  cultivate  a  common 
vision 

•  in-depth  perspective  on  orga¬ 
nizational  change 

•  sophisticated  relational 
abilities 

•  understanding  of  the  culture 
of  higher  education 

•  results  orientation 

SOURCES:  a  American  Hospital  Association  Institute  for  Diversity  in  Health 
Management  and  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  (2012).  b  Dexter  (2010). 
c  Lahiri  (2008).  d  Visagie  et  al.  (2011).  e  Williams  and  Wade-Goiden  (2007). 


We  also  reviewed  some  of  the  general  leadership  literature  to  iden¬ 
tify  overlap  in  general  leadership  KSAOs  and  the  competencies  in  the 
competency  models  described  in  Table  A.l.  We  did  not  use  a  system¬ 
atic  approach  to  identify  the  general  leadership  literature,  as  they  were 
not  the  primary  focus  of  our  literature  search.  We  instead  relied  on 
leadership  literature  reviews  and  snowballing  techniques  to  identify 
relevant  research  on  KSAOs  needed  by  leaders. 


Job  Posting  Search  Strategy 

We  searched  employment  websites  for  diversity  leadership  position  post¬ 
ings  listed  between  mid-December  2012  and  early  January  2013.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  we  searched  general  employment  websites  (e.g.,  Monster.com), 
as  well  as  employment  websites  for  positions  in  higher  education  (e.g., 
Chronicle.com),  human  resource  management  (e.g.,  shrm.org),  and 
federal  government  (e.g.,  GovernmentJobs.com).  We  started  the  search 
using  general  terms,  such  as  “diversity,”  “equal  opportunity,”  “inclu¬ 
sion,”  “minority,”  and  “multicultural  affairs.”  If  needed,  we  narrowed 
our  search  with  such  terms  as  “chief  diversity  officer”  and  “diversity 
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director.”  We  sorted  search  results  by  relevance  and  scanned  the  posi¬ 
tion  descriptions.  If  there  were  over  500  results,  we  scanned  until  there 
were  no  longer  promising  results.  Over  97,000  results  were  returned 
via  search  engines,  most  of  which  were  redundant.  We  scanned  nearly 
1,100  postings  and  determined  that  there  were  73  that  were  unique. 
We  removed  20  postings  after  determining  that  the  positions  were  not 
applicable  to  our  study  (e.g.,  “diversity  supply  manager”),  resulting  in 
53  positions  to  analyze. 


Interview  Protocols 

DoD  Diversity  and  EEO/MEO  Leaders 
Identifying  Participants 

From  August  through  October  of  2014,  we  conducted  semi-structured 
interviews  over  the  phone  with  16  DoD  leaders  (six  senior  leaders  and 
ten  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  directors).  We  identified  most  of  the 
senior  leaders  from  their  membership  on  the  Defense  Diversity  Work¬ 
ing  Group  (DDWG),  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  decisions 
regarding  implementation  of  DoD’s  strategic  D&I  plan.  The  DDWG 
is  supported  by  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  working  groups  comprised  of 
mostly  0-6-  or  GS-15-level  leaders  of  diversity  or  EEO/MEO  offices 
and  programs.  Most  of  the  ten  diversity  and  EEO/MEO  directors  were 
members  of  these  working  groups,  which  provide  component-specific 
diversity  and  EEO/MEO  information  and  resources,  such  as  demo¬ 
graphic  trends  data. 

Interview  Procedures 

Out  of  the  20  individuals  we  contacted,  16  granted  interviews,  for  a 
response  rate  of  80  percent.  Each  interview  lasted  about  an  hour  and 
was  led  by  one  researcher,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  note-taker.  Some 
interviews  were  conducted  via  telephone,  and  some  were  conducted  in 
person.  Each  interviewee  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  his  or 
her  roles  and  responsibilities,  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  diversity 
leaders  in  DoD,  the  KSAOs  needed  by  those  leaders,  how  best  to  struc¬ 
ture  diversity  offices  in  his  or  her  component,  and  the  component’s 
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D&I  plan.  Note  that  we  used  the  term  “diversity  management  leader¬ 
ship”  in  our  interviews  to  avoid  confusion  with  diversity  competencies 
for  all  types  of  leaders. 

We  used  our  expertise  in  job  analytic  techniques  to  guide  the  ini¬ 
tial  protocol  design,  which  we  decided  to  keep  in  an  open-answer  format 
to  allow  individuals  to  provide  enough  detail  about  roles,  responsibili¬ 
ties,  KSAOs,  and  other  topics  of  interest.  We  submitted  our  protocols 
to  ODMEO  to  benefit  from  their  expertise  in  military  culture  vis-a- 
vis  D&I  and  to  ensure  that  we  asked  questions  that  could  achieve  the 
study  goals.  The  inputs  from  ODMEO  (e.g.,  questions  about  structure 
of  diversity  offices  in  DoD)  were  included  in  our  protocol  design. 

Non-DoD  Diversity  Leaders 
Identifying  Participants 

Our  primary  analysis  focused  on  findings  from  interviews  with  CDOs 
and  other  senior  diversity  leaders  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  To 
address  role  and  responsibility  differences  across  organizations,  we 
sought  to  identify  senior  diversity  leaders  from  different  types  of  orga¬ 
nizations.  We  focused  on  four  types  of  organizations:  private  sector 
(for-profit  and  not-for-profit),  higher  education,  federal  government, 
and  state  or  local  government.  Within  those  four  categories,  we  aimed 
to  sample  organizations  of  various  sizes  (based  on  number  of  employ¬ 
ees),  industries,  and  geographic  locations  within  the  United  States. 

We  conducted  searches  for  companies  with  CDOs  or  senior  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  using  general  search  engines  (e.g.,  Google)  and  websites  for 
diversity  or  human  resource  professionals  (e.g.,  shrm.org,  diversityinc. 
org)  and  through  consultation  with  our  sponsor’s  office.  We  identified 
97  potential  interviewees.  A  majority  were  in  private-sector  organiza¬ 
tions  (74  percent),  followed  by  federal  government  agencies  (13  percent), 
higher-education  institutions  (7  percent),  and  state  or  local  government 
(5  percent).  (Percentages  do  not  total  100  because  of  rounding.) 

To  scope  our  effort,  we  limited  our  initial  contact  list  to  40  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  undersampled  private-sector  organizations  and  oversam¬ 
pled  organizations  from  the  other  three  categories.  Unfortunately,  we 
later  discovered  that  nine  of  the  40  individuals  had  missing  or  outdated 
contact  information  or  were  no  longer  with  their  organizations.  In 
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February  2012,  we  sent  emails  to  invite  the  remaining  32  senior  diver¬ 
sity  leaders  to  participate  in  the  study.  At  the  bottom  of  each  email,  we 
included  a  letter  of  support  from  our  sponsor  with  the  goal  of  increas¬ 
ing  participation. 

Because  of  an  initially  low  response,  we  emailed  the  remaining 
57  individuals  on  our  initial  contact  list.  Of  those,  six  individuals  had 
missing  or  incorrect  contact  information,  thus  reducing  our  overall 
original  contact  list  to  82  individuals.  For  all  82  individuals,  we  sent 
up  to  two  reminder  emails  to  those  who  did  not  initially  reply. 

At  the  end  of  our  interviews,  we  asked  interviewees  if  they  would 
recommend  other  senior  diversity  leaders  for  the  study.  This  snowball 
method  produced  an  additional  15  contacts,  a  few  of  whom  could  be 
described  as  senior  EEO  leaders.  In  total,  we  contacted  97  individuals 
to  participate  in  the  study  (82  from  the  original  list  plus  15  from  the 
snowball  method). 

Interview  Procedures 

Of  the  97  leaders  we  contacted,  47  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study, 
resulting  in  a  response  rate  of  48  percent.  Interviews  lasted  anywhere 
from  30  minutes  to  just  over  an  hour.  Given  the  geographic  dispersion 
of  senior  diversity  leaders  we  interviewed,  all  of  the  interviews  were 
conducted  by  phone.  During  each  interview,  one  team  member  asked 
questions,  while  another  took  notes.  Interviews  were  semi-structured 
and  followed  a  similar  format  as  the  one  used  for  DoD  interviews,  with 
the  exception  that  the  non-DoD  interview  protocol  did  not  include 
questions  about  diversity  office  structure  and  was  focused  on  the  inter¬ 
viewees’  current  positions,  not  future  diversity  leadership  positions. 


Content  Analysis 

In  this  section,  we  describe  our  content  analysis  methods  for  the  job 
postings,  DoD  interviews,  and  non-DoD  interviews.  In  Appendix  B, 
we  provide  tables  with  descriptions  of  the  codes  in  our  codebook  and 
additional  results  from  job  postings  and  non-DoD  interviews.  For  sim- 
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plicity,  we  refer  to  the  codebook  for  non-DoD  interviews  as  the  “CDO 
codebook.” 

Job  Postings 

We  coded  job  posting  content  into  several  categories  using  an  iterative 
process.  Two  team  members  who  were  experts  in  job  analytic  meth¬ 
ods  open-coded  the  posting  content  to  identify  relevant  themes.  The 
themes  formed  the  basis  of  codes,  which  were  then  grouped  into  seven 
categories  to  develop  a  coding  scheme.  The  categories  are  as  follows: 

•  industry 

•  job  title 

•  organizational  relationships 

•  job  roles  and  responsibilities 

•  education  and  training  background  (includes  preferred  and 
required  qualifications) 

•  work  experience  (includes  preferred  and  required  experience) 

•  KSAOs  needed  for  the  position. 

A  third  team  member  with  expertise  in  content  coding  method¬ 
ology  used  the  coding  scheme  to  code  the  job  postings  (using  QSR 
NVivo  9  software).  The  two  job  analytic  methods  experts  then  inde¬ 
pendently  reviewed  the  results.  When  the  two  experts  disagreed  about 
coding  results,  they  met  with  each  other  and  the  coder  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  coding.  Although  there  were  few  cases  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  some  of  the  content  in  the  postings  was  too  vague  and  could 
not  readily  be  classified  into  one  of  the  predetermined  codes;  vague 
content  was  placed  into  miscellaneous  codes.  Also,  not  all  job  postings 
provided  content  relevant  to  a  given  category;  we  counted  those  post¬ 
ings  toward  a  not  mentioned  code  for  each  category.  To  identify  the 
most  common  themes,  we  tabulated  the  number  and  percentage  of  job 
postings  coded  for  each  category.  We  then  looked  for  differences  across 
industries  and  regions. 
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Interviews 

Although  our  project  tasks  place  the  DoD  leader  interviews  (Task  1) 
before  the  non-DoD  leader  interviews  (Task  2),  the  non-DoD  inter¬ 
views  were  conducted  first  because  of  delays  in  getting  approval  to 
conduct  the  DoD  interviews.  Therefore,  the  coding  methodology  for 
the  DoD  interviews  borrowed  from  the  non-DoD  interview  coding 
scheme.  We  first  describe  the  coding  methodology  for  non-DoD  inter¬ 
views  and  then  follow  with  methodology  for  the  DoD  interviews. 

Non-DoD  Interviews 

The  coding  scheme  for  the  non-DoD  leader  interviews  was  adapted 
from  the  one  used  for  the  job  positions.  We  used  the  coding  schemes 
developed  for  the  job  postings  to  identify  roles  and  responsibilities  and 
KSAOs  in  the  interviews.  However,  because  the  interviews  provided 
richer  data,  we  had  to  add  more  codes.  In  order  to  capture  the  breadth 
of  topics  covered  in  the  interviews,  we  developed  codes  to  match  each 
section  of  the  interview  protocol.  The  interview-coding  categories 
include: 

•  industry 

•  position  title 

•  position  and  organizational  tenure 

•  position  status  (reporting  relationships,  staff  and  budget  sizes) 

•  staff  roles  and  responsibilities 

•  current  position’s  roles  and  responsibilities 

•  diversity  goals  and  strategy 

•  interviewee’s  assessment  of  similarity  between  his  or  her  position 
and  positions  held  by  other  diversity  leaders 

•  KSAOs  needed  for  diversity  leaders 

•  previous  work  experience 

•  educational  and  training  background  (including  membership  in 
professional  societies) 

•  definitions  of  D&I,  EEO,  and  diversity  management. 

Using  the  interview-coding  scheme,  two  team  members  content- 
coded  responses  using  NVivo  software.  The  two  coders  independently 
coded  one  interview,  came  together  to  reconcile  coding  differences, 
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and  then  coded  another  interview  to  ensure  closer  agreement  in  their 
coding  results.  Throughout  this  process,  we  refined  the  code  descrip¬ 
tions  to  clarify  distinctions  between  the  categories.  Once  a  high  level  of 
agreement  was  reached,  the  two  coders  split  the  remaining  interviews 
and  coded  most  of  them  independently,  conducting  a  “spot  check” 
along  the  way  to  see  whether  they  were  still  coding  in  a  consistent 
manner  with  each  other. 

Once  the  coding  process  was  complete,  the  team’s  job  analysis 
experts  identified  themes  and  connections  between  interviewees’  job 
roles  and  responsibilities,  professional  experiences,  educational  and 
training  backgrounds,  and  KSAOs. 

DoD  Interviews 

First,  we  classified  each  interview  with  DoD  leaders  according  to  the 
following  characteristics  that  were  unique  to  the  DoD  interviewees: 

•  organization  (Army,  Coast  Guard,  etc.) 

•  leadership  level  (senior  or  not-senior). 

We  used  these  classifications  in  our  analysis  to  compare  responses 
across  individuals  from  the  different  components  and  between  those 
holding  senior  and  not-senior  positions.  Given  the  small  sample  size, 
any  comparisons  across  components  and  leadership  level  need  to  be 
considered  carefully.  While  we  cannot  assume  that  one  interviewee’s 
response  is  representative  of  his  or  her  entire  component,  the  range  of 
responses  we  observe  will  still  be  informative. 

Next,  one  team  member  coded  each  response  to  a  question2  into 
the  following  broad  categories  of  interest,  based  on  the  types  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked: 


2  We  had  only  one  team  member  code  these  interviews  because  we  had  already  standard- 
ized  our  coding  methodology  while  coding  the  non-DoD  interviews.  This  individual  was 
one  of  two  team  members  who  jointly  coded  the  non-DoD  interviews.  We  matched  DoD 
interviewees’  responses  to  our  previously  defined  codes  for  job  responsibilities  and  KSAOs. 
Our  DoD  sample  was  smaller  than  our  non-DoD  sample,  and  we  saw  less  variation  in 
responses  than  we  did  among  the  non-DoD  interviewees.  This  made  the  coding  process  for 
the  DoD  interviews  more  straightforward. 
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•  desired  roles  and  responsibilities  for  diversity  leaders 

•  KSAOs  needed  by  diversity  leaders 

•  work  experience,  education,  and  training  needed  by  diversity 

leaders 

•  diversity  management  office  organization  and  staff  requirements. 

We  also  noted  responses  that  distinguished  between  the  job 
responsibilities  and  KSAOs  needed  for  diversity  leaders  compared  to 
EEO/MEO  leaders. 

After  grouping  responses  into  the  high-level  categories  described 
above,  we  reviewed  the  text  to  identify  specific  themes.  We  used  the 
codebook  we  developed  for  the  non-DoD  interviews  (the  “CDO  code¬ 
book”)  to  guide  this  process.  However,  we  also  took  an  exploratory 
approach  and  allowed  for  the  possibility  that  new  themes  would  emerge. 
Several  of  the  themes  related  to  roles  and  responsibilities,  KSAOs,  and 
experience  and  training  that  were  defined  in  the  CDO  codebook  also 
appeared  in  the  DoD  interviews;  therefore,  we  were  able  to  apply  the 
codes  that  had  been  previously  defined.  The  range  of  topics  discussed 
in  the  DoD  interviews  was  narrower  than  within  the  non-DoD  inter¬ 
views,  so  fewer  codes  were  needed.  There  were  also  some  nuances  in  the 
DoD  leaders’  responses  that  were  specific  to  the  context  of  DoD  and 
thus  were  not  apparent  in  the  non-DoD  interviews.  While  we  used  the 
same  code  names  and  definitions  to  analyze  the  DoD  interviews,  we 
note  any  caveats  in  our  discussion. 

One  area  unique  to  the  DoD  interviews,  and  therefore  not  defined 
in  the  CDO  codebook,  is  the  topic  of  how  a  DoD  diversity  manage¬ 
ment  office  should  be  structured.  After  grouping  these  responses,  we 
coded  references  to  staff  roles,  personnel  mix,  and  reporting  chain 
arrangements  (whether  or  not  diversity  leaders  should  report  to  senior 
leaders).  See  Appendix  B  for  a  full  description  of  the  codes  used  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  interviews  with  DoD  leaders. 
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Job  Posting  and  Interview  Coding  and  Results 


This  appendix  provides  the  codes  used  in  our  content  analysis  and 
additional  results  for  the  coding  analysis  of  job  postings  for  senior 
diversity  leadership  positions  and  interviews  with  non-DoD  diversity 
leaders.  We  do  not  present  detailed  results  from  our  DoD  interviews 
because  our  sample  size  (n  =  16)  was  small  and  would  risk  identifying 
interviewees  by  inference.  However,  we  provide  a  section  with  codes  we 
used  that  are  unique  to  the  DoD  interview  sample. 

Across  coding  descriptions,  we  provide  tables  organized  by  theme 
(gray  cells)  and  coding  category  (first  column).  Because  there  can  be 
more  than  one  code  per  category,  we  provide  a  general  coding  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  second  column. 


Job  Posting  Results 

In  Tables  B.1-B.12,  we  present  the  codes  and  numerical  results  of  our 
coding  analysis  of  job  postings.  We  counted  sources  (i.e.,  job  postings) 
toward  the  codes;  if  a  posting  mentioned  the  same  thing  more  than 
once,  the  posting  was  only  counted  once  for  that  code.  For  example, 
under  the  “groups  to  coordinate,  collaborate,  and  work  with”  category, 
statements  of  “collaborating  with  faculty”  and  “working  with  faculty” 
in  the  same  posting  would  only  count  once  toward  the  “students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  other  academic  institution  employees  (except  senior  academic 
leaders)”  code.  However,  one  posting  can  count  toward  multiple  codes 
in  a  category:  A  posting  can  be  coded  for  both  “leadership  (academic 
versus  nonacademic)”  and  “students,  faculty,  and  other  academic  insti- 
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tution  employees  (except  senior  academic  leaders)”  under  the  “groups  to 
coordinate,  collaborate,  and  work  with”  category.  Therefore,  the  results 
for  the  codes  should  be  viewed  independently  (i.e.,  percentages  across 
codes  in  a  given  category  will  not  add  up  to  100).  The  two  exceptions 
involve  the  “industry”  and  “job  title”  categories,  which  have  mutually 
exclusive  codes. 

Not  all  job  postings  contained  content  that  was  relevant  to  each 
code.  We  therefore  created  a  code  for  job  postings  that  did  not  mention 
anything  relevant  to  the  code.  In  the  results  tables,  we  italicize  text  in 
the  rows  for  the  “not  mentioned”  code. 

Because  the  job  postings  described  preferred  and  required  back¬ 
grounds  and  experiences,  we  delineated  between  the  two  in  our  coding, 
as  reflected  by  the  codes  in  Tables  B.5  and  B.7. 

Table  B.1 

Job  Postings  Codes — Industry  and  Job  Title 
Category  Coding  Description 

Industry  Type  of  industry  for  the  organization  posting  the  position.  Industry 
types  include  health  care,  higher  education,  media,  agriculture  and 
chemicals,  and  hospitality  and  tourism. 

Job  title  Type  of  position  title  in  the  posting.  Types  of  position  titles  include 

chief  diversity  officer,  diversity  director,  and  associate/assistant  diversity 
director  or  dean. 
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Table  B.2 

Job  Postings  Results — Industry  and  Job  Title 


Code 

%  of  Postings 
(n  =  53) 

Industry 

Higher  education 

58 

Other 

17 

Health  care 

13 

Media 

4 

Hospitality  and  tourism 

4 

Agriculture  and  chemicals 

4 

Job  title 

Chief  diversity  officer 

11 

Diversity  director 

42 

Associate/assistant  diversity 
dean/vice  president/director 

21 

Diversity  program  director/ 
coordinator/manager 

13 

Diversity  adviser/specialist 

13 

Table  B.3 

Job  Postings  Codes— 

-Organizational  Relationships 

Category 

Coding  Description 

Directly  report  from 

This  is  who  directly  reports  to  the  senior  diversity  leader. 

This  should  be  coded  for  associate  director  or  equivalent 
versus  other  types  of  staff. 

Directly  report  to 

This  is  the  type  of  person  to  which  the  position  reports.  This 
should  be  coded  for  senior  university  leadership  (including 
university  presidents,  provosts,  chancellors,  and  boards  of 
trustees),  corporate  executives  and  boards,  and  others  who 
fall  outside  of  senior  leadership. 

Groups  to  coordinate, 
collaborate,  or  work 
with 

These  are  types  of  people  for  which  the  position  requires 
coordination  or  collaboration.  This  should  be  coded  for 
leadership  (academic  versus  nonacademic);  individuals  or 
groups  external  to  the  organization;  business  units;  and 
students,  faculty,  and  other  academic  institution  employees 
(except  senior  academic  leaders). 
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Table  B.4 

Job  Postings  Results — Organizational  Relationships 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Postings 
(n  =  53) 

Directly  report  from 

Associate  director  or  equivalent 

2 

Other  staff 

13 

Not  mentioned 

85 

Directly  report  to 

Senior  university  leadership  or  board 
(academia) 

38 

Senior  executives  or  board 
(corporate) 

23 

Program  manager 

4 

Not  mentioned 

36 

Groups  to  coordinate,  collaborate,  or 
work  with 

Business  units/program  management 
staff 

60 

Students,  faculty,  or  other  college 
employees 

45 

Individuals/groups  outside 
organization 

38 

Academic  leadership  (e.g.,  deans) 

26 

Nonacademic  leadership  (e.g., 
corporate  managers) 

26 

Not  mentioned 

1 9 
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Table  B.5 

Job  Postings  Codes — Work  Experience 


Category 

Coding  Description 

Required 
experience  type 

This  should  be  coded  if  the  position  specifies  a  requirement  for 
types  of  professional  work  experience  (e.g.,  must  have  led  a 
diversity  program). 

Required 
experience  level 

This  should  be  coded  if  the  position  specifies  a  required  level 
of  professional  work  experience  (e.g.,  must  have  five  years  of 
leadership  experience). 

Preferred 
experience  type 

This  should  be  coded  as  for  required  experience  type  but  focuses 
on  preference  for  certain  types  of  professional  experiences  (e.g., 
prefer  someone  with  previous  diversity  management  position). 

Preferred 
experience  level 

This  should  be  coded  as  for  required  experience  level  but  focuses 
on  preference  for  certain  levels  of  experience  (e.g.,  prefer  five 
years  of  leadership  experience). 

Specific 

experience  type 

Types  of  experience  specified  in  postings,  either  preferred  or 
required.  Types  of  experience  include  diversity  (e.g.,  led  diversity 
programs),  HR  and  organizational  development  (e.g.,  held  an 

HR  position),  higher  education  (e.g.,  served  as  faculty),  and 
leadership  (e.g.,  held  a  management  position). 

Table  B.6 

Job  Postings  Results — Work  Experience 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Postings 
(n  =  53) 

Required  experience 

85 

Type 

85 

Level 

62 

Preferred  experience 

60 

Type 

58 

Level 

11 

Specific  experience  type 

72 

Diversity  (e.g.,  led  diversity 
programs) 

55 

HR  and  organizational  development 
(e.g.,  held  an  HR  position) 

34 

Higher  education  (e.g.,  served  as 
faculty) 

32 

Leadership  (e.g.,  held  a 
management  position) 

30 
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Table  B.7 

Job  Postings  Codes — Education  and  Training  Background 


Category 

Coding  Description 

Required  education  type 

This  should  be  coded  if  the  position  specifies  any 
requirement  for  certain  types  of  education  (e.g.,  must 
have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  business). 

Required  education  level 

This  should  be  coded  as  for  required  education  type  but 
for  education  levels  that  the  position  requires  (e.g.,  must 
have  a  bachelor's  degree). 

Preferred  education  type 

This  should  be  coded  if  the  position  specifies  any 
preference  for  certain  types  of  education  (e.g.,  prefer  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business). 

Preferred  education  level 

This  should  be  coded  if  the  position  specifies  any 
preference  for  certain  levels  of  education  (e.g.,  prefer  a 
bachelor's  degree). 

Required  training  type 

This  should  be  coded  as  for  required  education  type  but 
focuses  on  required  training  (e.g.,  must  have  completed 
training  on  an  EEO  topic). 

Required  training  level 

This  should  be  coded  as  for  required  education  level  but 
focuses  on  required  training  (e.g.,  must  have  completed 
at  least  one  training  course  on  an  EEO  topic). 

Preferred  training  type 

This  should  be  coded  as  for  preferred  education  type 
but  focuses  on  preferred  training  (e.g.,  prefer  training 
on  an  EEO  topic). 

Preferred  training  level 

This  should  be  coded  as  for  preferred  education 
level  but  focuses  on  preferred  training  (e.g.,  prefer 
completion  of  at  least  one  training  course  on  an  EEO 
topic). 

Specific  education  type/ 
degree  field 

Types  of  education  types/degree  fields  specified 
in  postings,  either  preferred  or  required.  Types  of 
education  include  business/organizational  development 
(e.g.,  masters  of  business  administration),  HR,  and 
education. 
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Table  B.8 

Job  Postings  Results — Education 
and  Training  Background 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Postings 
(n  =  53) 

Required  education 

83 

Type 

34 

Level 

60 

Preferred  education 

51 

Type 

17 

Level 

34 

Required  training 

2 

Type 

2 

Level 

0 

Preferred  training 

2 

Type 

2 

Level 

0 

Specific  education  type/ 
degree  field 

58 

Business/ 

organizational 

development 

30 

HR 

25 

Education 

21 

Counseling, 
psychology,  or  social 
work 

15 

Humanities  or  social 
science 

11 

Law 

9 

Public  health 

4 

Public  administration 

2 

Physical  science  or 
engineering 

2 
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Table  B.9 

Job  Postings  Codes — Diversity  Leader  Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Category  Coding  Descriptions 


Strategic  (diversity)  leadership  (and  management) 


Diversity  (and 

EEO)  policies  and 
procedures 

Develops,  implements,  and  revises  policies  and  procedures 
that  align  with  business  goals  and  diversity  strategy  and 
may  include  policies  involving  EEO  compliance.  Also  includes 
monitoring  policies  and  procedures  to  ensure  they  continue 
to  stay  relevant.  May  provide  consultation  to  leadership  on 
diversity  policies. 

Diversity  programs/ 
initiatives/centers 

References  to  diversity  (and  multicultural)  programs  and 
initiatives  (e.g.,  diversity  training  for  staff,  employee  resource 
groups).  Includes  the  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  and  initiatives  aimed  at  increasing 

D&l. 

Diversity  programs/ 

initiatives/centers 

subcategory: 

Lead  diversity 
programs 

Denotes  a  leadership  role  in  diversity  programs,  initiatives, 
and  centers. 

Diversity  programs/ 

initiatives/centers 

subcategory: 

Support  or 
assist  diversity 
programs 

Denotes  a  supporting  role  in  diversity  programs,  initiatives, 
and  centers. 

Promoting  a  diverse 
and  inclusive  culture 

References  to  promoting  a  diverse,  inclusive,  or  respectful 
work  environment  or  culture,  without  being  linked  to  a 
specific  program  or  initiative. 

Strategic  messaging/ 
marketing 

(Helps  to)  develop  and  implement  strategic  messages/ 
communication  that  align  with  organizational  goals.  This 
could  include  marketing/branding  efforts. 

Strategic  diversity 
planning  and 
leadership 

(Helps  to)  create  and/or  implement  a  strategic  vision  for 

D&l.  Engages  in  strategic  planning  for  diversity.  Provides 
leadership/oversight  of  implementation  of  strategic  diversity 
plans  or  initiatives. 

EEO  activities 


EEO  compliance 

Ensures  that  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  comply  with 
EEO  policy  and  law  (but  does  not  mention  actively  managing 
complaints).  Includes  the  creation  and  oversight  of  AA  plans. 

Managing  EEO 
complaints 

Manages/officiates  EEO  complaints  (e.g.,  complaints  of 
harassment  or  discrimination) 
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Table  B.9 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

General  management  activities 

Budgetary 

management 

Manages  operational  budget  for  programs  and/or  staff.  May 
work  with  finance  departments  on  larger  budgets  (e.g.,  for 
an  entire  department). 

General  project 
management 

References  to  general  tasks  related  to  managing  projects, 
without  further  specification. 

Personnel 

management 

Manages  and  directs  a  staff,  which  can  include  staff 
development,  performance  appraisals,  and  assigning  work 
tasks. 

HR-related  activities3 

Recruiting,  selecting, 
and  retaining  diverse 
talent 

Develops  and  (helps  to)  implement  strategies  to  attract, 
select,  and  retain  diverse  talent  (students,  faculty,  or  other 
organizational  personnel).  Activities  include  advising  faculty 
search  committees,  and  reviewing  applicants. 

Supporting  and 
retaining  students 

Supports  or  advises  diverse  student  groups  with  the  goal  of 
retaining  them  and  ensuring  that  they  graduate. 

Tracking  diversity  trends 

External  diversity 
trends  and  best 
practices 

Identifies  and  provides  counsel/advice  on  external  trends  in 
diversity  (e.g.,  outside  factors  likely  to  affect  diversity  trends 
in  the  organization)  and  diversity  best  practices  from  other 
organizations. 

Internal  diversity  and 
EEO  metrics 

Develops  or  identifies  appropriate  diversity-related  metrics 
or  outcome  metrics  for  diversity  programs  and  initiatives. 

May  also  engage  in  tracking  or  monitoring  and  conducting 
analysis  to  identify  trends  or  managing  personnel  who 
monitor  and  analyze  metrics.  Often  followed  by  reporting 
on  trends  and  outcomes  to  organizational  leaders  and/or 
organizational  community  (e.g.,  campus  students,  faculty, 
and  staff).  Includes  any  reference  to  evaluating  or  assessing 
a  program  or  initiative.  (This  may  be  double-coded  with 
"diversity  programs/initiatives/centers.") 

Stakeholder  engagement 

Advising/counseling 
leaders  on  diversity 

Advises  or  counsels  organizational  leaders  (e.g.,  university 
president)  on  diversity  and  EEO  issues. 

Advising/counseling  Advises  or  counsels  students  or  student  groups  as  part  of 
students  on  diversity  diversity  programs  or  efforts.  Does  not  include  academic 
advising  (see  "supporting  and  retaining  students"). 
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Table  B.9 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

External 

engagement 

Represents  organization  to  outside  community,  clients,  or 
other  external  stakeholders  in  matters  related  to  diversity  and 
multicultural  affairs.  May  involve  developing  organization- 
community  partnerships  or  connections  through  activities 
(e.g.,  conferences)  to  improve  organizational-community 
relationships.  (For  example,  a  company  might  want  to  partner 
with  universities  with  diverse  pools  of  students.) 

Educate  internal 
stakeholders  on 
diversity 

Educates  faculty,  staff,  and  other  personnel  in  the 
organization  about  diversity  initiatives,  metrics,  and  general 
diversity-related  issues.  Provides  consultation,  advising,  or 
guidance  or  serves  as  a  resource  for  staff  and  internal  groups 
regarding  diversity.  (This  is  separate  from  counseling  or 
advising  students  as  part  of  diversity  programs  and  separate 
from  diversity-related  training  for  staff.)  Promotes  a  diverse, 
inclusive,  and  respectful  work  environment.  (This  may  be 
double-coded  with  diversity  programs  and  initiatives.) 

3  Though  it  was  not  included  for  the  job  postings,  this  category  also  included  a 
"supplier  diversity"  code  for  our  interviews. 

Table  B.10 

Job  Postings  Results — Diversity  Leader  Roles  and 
Responsibilities 


%  of  Postings 


Codes  by  Category  (n  =  53) 

Strategic  (diversity)  leadership  (and  100 

management)3 

Diversity  programs/initiatives/centers  92 

Lead  diversity  programs  83 

Support  or  assist  diversity  programs  38 

Strategic  diversity  planning  and  leadership  72 

Diversity  (and  EEO)  policies  and  procedures  38 

Promoting  a  diverse  and  inclusive  culture  32 

Strategic  messaging/marketing  26 

Stakeholder  engagement  83 

External  engagement  62 
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Table  B.10 — Continued 


%  of  Postings 

Codes  by  Category  (n  =  53) 

Advising/counseling  leaders  on  diversity  42 

Educating  internal  stakeholders  on  38 

diversity 

Advising/counseling  students  on  diversity  9 

Tracking  diversity  trends  64 

Internal  diversity  and  EEO  metrics  60 

External  diversity  trends  and  best  practices  38 

HR-related  activities13  60 

Recruiting,  selecting,  and  retaining  diverse  49 

talent 

Supporting  and  retaining  students  23 

General  management  activities  36 

Personnel  management  32 

Budgetary  management  13 

General  project  management  8 

EEO  activities  28 

EEO  compliance  26 

Managing  EEO  complaints  13 

a  Not  all  job  postings  reflected  senior-level  diversity  jobs, 
so  not  all  percentages  in  the  leadership  category  are  at  the 
strategic  level. 

b  Though  it  was  not  included  for  the  job  postings,  this 
category  also  included  a  "supplier  diversity"  code  for  our 
interviews. 
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Table  B.11 

Job  Postings  Codes — KSAOs 


Category  Coding  Descriptions 


Analytical  abilities  and  skills 

Skills  involving  data  References  to  analytical  ability  or  skills  (e.g.,  analysis, 
and  metrics  research,  and  interpreting  data  or  information). 

EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills 


Commitment  to 
diversity3 

Descriptions  of  interest,  commitment,  or  even  passion  for 
diversity,  inclusion,  and  other  fairness  or  social  justice  issues 
(e.g.,  equity).  Also  includes  references  to  being  an  advocate 
for  those  issues. 

Compliance  and 
legislation 

References  to  knowledge  and/or  experience  working  in  the 
areas  of  EO,  civil  rights,  and  AA  legislation  and  policies. 

Diversity  and  cultural 
program  experience 

Work  experience  with  diversity  and/or  cultural  programs 
and  initiatives.  References  to  diversity  management/ 
leadership  or  having  a  diversity  background. 

Knowledge  of  D&l 
issues 

References  to  general  "diversity  and  inclusion"  knowledge. 
This  is  separate  from  knowledge  of  compliance  legislation. 

Interpersonal  skills  (and  experience)13 


Collaboration/ 
teamwork  skills  and 
experience 

Descriptions  of  interacting  with  others  that  involve 
collaboration  or  teamwork.  Also  includes  references 
to  working  well  with  others.  Includes  interactions, 
networking,  or  relationship-building  with  internal 
stakeholders.  Excludes  networking  with  external 
stakeholders. 

Communication  skills 
and  experience 

Skill  and  experience  communicating  (verbally  or  in  writing) 
to  multiple  audiences  (e.g.,  facilitation,  presentation, 
explaining  complex  problems).  This  also  includes 
descriptions  referring  to  active  listening  or  facilitating 
meetings  with  clients. 

Consulting  skills  and 
experience 

References  to  consulting  skills  or  experience  as  a 
consultant. 

Counseling,  mediation, 
and  conflict  resolution 

References  to  skills  or  experience  related  to  conflict 
resolution,  mediation,  or  counseling.  Includes  conflict 
resolution  or  mediation  with  different  racial  or  ethnic 
groups.  Includes  references  to  "team  interventions"  and 
negotiation. 

General  interpersonal 
skills 

References  to  general  interpersonal  skills  without  further 
specification.  May  include  general  interactions  with  clients. 
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Table  B.11 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Influence/persuasion 
skills  and  experience 

Descriptions  of  influencing  or  persuading  others.  Includes 
negotiation  and  consensus-building. 

Intercultural 
interaction  skills  and 
experience 

Descriptions  of  experience  or  skill  at  interacting  with 
people  from  different  racial  or  ethnic  cultures.  Includes 
general  experience  working  in  a  diverse  or  multicultural 
environment  or  managing  diverse  teams.  Also  includes 
references  to  having  intercultural  competencies,  being 
sensitive  and  respectful  to  different  cultures,  and 
possessing  ability  to  build  trust.  (This  is  a  subset  of  general 
interpersonal  skills  and  experience,  so  it  can  include 
collaboration,  negotiation,  influence,  and  persuasion.) 

Mentoring/developing 

people 

References  to  a  willingness  or  desire  to  mentor  or 
professionally  develop  others.  Includes  mentoring  and 
advising  experience. 

Networking  with 
external  stakeholders 

References  to  skill  or  experience  related  to  networking 
or  relationship-building  with  external  organizations  or 
stakeholders.  Includes  references  to  public  relations  or 
interacting  with  customers. 

Leadership  skills  (and  experience) 


General  management/ 
leadership  skills  and 
experience 

References  to  management  or  leadership  experience  and 
skills  in  general  (e.g.,  leading  and  motivating  subordinates, 
delegating  responsibilities,  supervising  others  or  work 
tasks,  etc.)  or  in  reference  to  developing,  running,  and/or 
assessing  programs. 

Organizational 

improvement/change 

References  to  experience  or  skill  at  fostering,  creating, 
or  improving  the  organizational  environment  to  make 
it  inclusive  or  innovative.  Also  includes  references  to 
"change"  leadership  or  management  and  organizational 
development. 

Project  management 
skills  and  experience 

Descriptions  of  having  skill  or  experience  in  managing 
projects,  including  managing  resources  (budgets, 
operations,  and  people)  and  being  able  to  meet  deadlines. 

Strategic  leadership 
skills  and  experience 

References  to  experience  or  skill  in  developing  strategy  or 
using  "strategic  thinking."  Includes  such  things  as  creating 
and  implementing  a  vision  and  developing  strategic  plans 
and  initiatives. 

Personality  and  attitude3'1- 


Adaptability 

Descriptions  of  "navigating"  or  reacting  well  to  novel 
or  complex  situations  or  settings,  handling  change  or 
adversity,  being  flexible,  and  being  open  to  feedback  or 
criticism. 
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Table  B.11 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Driven/motivated 

References  to  having  initiative;  being  a  "self-starter";  or 
being  driven,  proactive,  goal-oriented,  or  motivated.  Also 
includes  persistence  under  adversity,  patience,  having  a 
strong  work  ethic,  and  having  a  positive  attitude. 

Integrity 

References  to  having  integrity,  having  good  judgment,  and/ 
or  being  ethical  or  fair. 

Organizational  skills 
(Conscientiousness) 

References  to  being  organized,  detail-oriented,  or  planful. 
This  also  includes  references  to  time  management  and 
prioritizing  activities,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  multitask. 

Personable 

References  to  being  personable,  easy  to  interact  with, 
friendly,  or  "nice." 

Resourceful 

Descriptions  of  being  resourceful,  practical,  or  capable. 

Responsible 

Descriptions  of  being  responsible,  dependable,  or  reliable. 
Setting  and  meeting  goals  and  personal  accountability. 

Other  personality  traits 

Includes  references  that  do  not  fit  in  the  other  personality 
categories  (e.g.,  forward-thinking). 

Technical  skills  or  experience01 


Business  technical  skills 

Descriptions  of  understanding  and/or  applying  business 
principles,  techniques,  etc.  Includes  financial  skills  and 
experience. 

Computer  skills 

References  to  knowing  how  to  use  Microsoft  Office 
software  or  other  general  information  technology  and 
business  software. 

Human  resources01 

References  to  knowledge  and/or  application  of  HR 
programs,  processes,  and  systems.  This  includes  references 
to  "human  capital,"  "talent"  management,  or  recruitment. 

Training  experience 

Experience  in  developing,  implementing,  and/or  evaluating 
training  programs. 

Other  KSAOs 


Confidentiality 

References  to  being  able  to  keep  sensitive  information 
confidential. 

Independence 

References  to  working  independently. 
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Table  B.11 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Miscellaneous  KSAOs 

Includes  references  that  do  not  fit  in  the  other  KSA 
categories.  References  to  meeting  client  needs,  fundraising, 
etc. 

a  Although  we  originally  coded  "commitment  to  diversity"  as  part  of  the  category 
of  "EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills,"  we  discuss  it  in  the  context  of 
"personality  and  attitude"  because  it  reflects  an  attitude,  not  a  knowledge  or  skill 
area. 

b  Though  it  was  not  included  for  the  job  postings,  this  category  also  included  a 
"political  savvy"  code  for  our  interviews. 

c  Though  it  was  not  included  for  the  job  postings,  this  category  also  included  an 
"empathy"  code  for  our  interviews. 

d  For  our  interviews,  we  separated  business  expertise  and  technical  skills.  This 
distinction  was  not  necessary  for  the  job  postings,  which  focus  on  technical  skills. 
Human  resources  is  included  under  "technical  skills  or  experience"  for  job  postings 
and  is  included  under  "business  expertise"  for  the  interviews. 
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Table  B.12 

Job  Postings  Results — KSAOs 

%  of  Postings 

Codes  by  Category  (n  =  53) 

Interpersonal  skills  (and  experience)3  92 

Communication  skills  and  experience  81 

General  interpersonal  skills  70 

Collaboration/teamwork  skills  and  70 

experience 

Intercultural  interaction  skills  and  43 

experience 

Networking  with  external  stakeholders  42 

Influence/persuasion  skills  and  experience  23 

Mentoring/developing  people  23 

Counseling,  mediation,  and  conflict  15 

resolution 

Consulting  skills  and  experience  4 

EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills  92 

Diversity  and  cultural  program  experience  68 

Knowledge  of  D&l  issues  34 

Compliance  and  legislation  32 

Commitment  to  diversityb  30 

Leadership  skills  (and  experience)  87 

General  management/leadership  skills  and  55 

experience 

Project  management  skills  and  experience  55 

Strategic  leadership  skills  and  experience  40 

Organizational  improvement/change  32 

Personality  and  attitudeb' c  72 

Organizational  skills  (conscientiousness)  43 

Driven/motivated  42 

Integrity  28 
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Table  B.12 — Continued 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Postings 
(n  =  53) 

Adaptability 

19 

Responsible 

19 

Resourceful 

9 

Personable 

6 

Other  personality  traits 

6 

Technical  skills  or  experience01 

68 

Human  resources'^ 

36 

Computer  skills 

30 

Training  experience 

25 

Business  technical  skills 

21 

Analytical  abilities  and  skills 

43 

Skills  involving  data  and  metrics 

43 

Other  KSAOs 

30 

Confidentiality 

23 

Independence 

17 

Miscellaneous  KSAOs 

19 

a  Though  it  was  not  included  for  the  job  postings,  this 
category  also  included  a  "political  savvy"  code  for  our 
interviews 


b  Although  we  originally  coded  "commitment  to  diversity"  as 
part  of  the  category  of  "EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge 
and  skills,"  we  discuss  it  in  the  context  of  "personality  and 
attitude"  because  it  reflects  an  attitude,  not  a  knowledge  or 
skill  area. 

c  Though  it  was  not  included  for  the  job  postings,  this 
category  also  included  an  "empathy"  code  for  our  interviews. 

d  For  our  interviews,  we  separated  business  expertise  and 
technical  skills.  This  distinction  was  not  necessary  for  the  job 
postings,  which  focus  on  technical  skills.  Human  resources  is 
included  under  "technical  skills  or  experience"  for  job  postings 
and  is  included  under  "business  expertise"  for  the  interviews. 
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Non-DoD  Interview  Codes  and  Results 

Tables  B.13-B.32  provide  codes  and  numerical  results  from  the  con¬ 
tent  analysis  of  non-DoD  diversity  leadership  interviews.  We  inter¬ 
viewed  47  individuals,  but  two  of  the  47  were  not  in  senior  leadership 
positions.  We  therefore  removed  them  from  analyses  that  directly  tie 
to  diversity  leadership  positions,  such  as  their  reporting  chain  and  roles 
and  responsibilities.  We  retained  them  for  analysis  of  KSAOs  because 
we  asked  about  KSAOs  needed  by  diversity  leaders  in  general.  In  the 
following  tables,  if  the  sample  size,  n,  equals  47,  all  participants  were 
included  in  analysis.  If  n  equals  45,  the  two  participants  were  removed 
from  the  analysis. 

In  most  cases,  the  codes  are  straightforward  or  generally  follow  the 
coding  definitions  used  for  job  postings.  We  therefore  do  not  include 
separate  coding  tables  for  many  coding  categories,  specifically  the  cat¬ 
egories  that  relate  to  interviewee  background  (e.g.,  organization  tenure, 
position  tenure)  or  the  basic  structure  of  their  positions  (e.g.,  reporting 
chain).  Instead,  we  provide  context  about  the  coding  in  the  notes  sec¬ 
tion  underneath  the  appropriate  results  tables.  See,  for  example,  notes 
associated  with  Tables  B.13-B.16. 
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Table  B.13 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — Industry  and  Job 
Title 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  47) 

Organization  type 

For-profit  (corporate) 

55 

Federal  government 

28 

Higher  education 

13 

Local  government 

2 

Unassigned  (other  not-for-profit) 

2 

Title 

CDO 

68 

Other 

11 

Associate/assistant  diversity  dean/ 

9 

vice  president 

EEO  director 

6 

Diversity  director 

4 

Diversity  program  director/manager 

2 

NOTES:  "Industry"  refers  to  type  of  organization  and 
includes  higher  education,  corporate  or  for-profit, 
federal  government,  and  local  government.  All  of 
the  organization  types  besides  for-profit  (corporate) 
can  be  classified  as  not-for-profit,  as  they  are  in  our 
supplementary  analyses  in  Chapters  Two  and  Three.  "Job 
Title"  refers  to  the  interviewee's  current  position  title. 
Those  categorized  as  "other"  had  a  variety  of  position 
titles  that  did  not  clearly  fit  into  existing  categories. 
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Table  B.14 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 
Position  Tenure 


Code 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  47) 

Years  in  current  position 

Less  than  1  year 

9 

1  to  5  years 

68 

6  to  10  years 

15 

More  than  10  years 

9 

NOTES:  We  asked  participants  how  long 
they  had  been  in  their  current  positions. 

To  code  position  tenure,  we  grouped 
the  years  into  intervals,  as  shown  in  the 
table.  We  chose  to  split  out  those  who 
had  less  than  a  year  in  their  positions 
from  those  with  more  than  a  year  to 
determine  how  much  experience  an 
interviewee  had  in  a  given  position. 

Table  B.15 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 
Organization  Tenure 

Code 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  45) 

Amount  of  career  spent 
in  the  organization 

Joined  recently 

16 

Some  of  career 

22 

Most  of  career 

18 

Entire  career 

7 

Unknown 

38 

NOTES:  We  did  not  specifically  ask 
participants  about  organization  tenure. 
Many  interviewees  did  not  specify  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  their  current 
organization.  Instead,  many  used 
qualitative  statements.  We  used  those 
statements  to  get  a  sense  of  organization 
tenure.  Interviewees  who  did  not  specify 
any  organization  tenure  are  coded  as 
"unknown." 
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Table  B.16 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 
Reporting  Chain 


%  of  Interviews 

Code 

(n  =  45) 

Vice  president  or  head  of  HR 

40 

Head  of  organization  (e.g., 
chief  executive  officer, 

27 

president) 

Other 

33 

NOTES:  We  asked  participants  to  identify 
to  whom  they  directly  reported.  Most 
participants  stated  that  they  reported  directly 
to  a  vice  president  or  to  a  top  organization 
leader  (chief  executive  officer,  president). 

The  "other"  category  includes  such  senior 
leadership  positions  as  chief  financial  officer, 
chief  operating  officer,  general  counsel,  chief 
administrative  officer,  and  chief  academic 
officer. 


Table  B.17 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — Office  Structure 


Category 

Coding  Description 

No  function 

Does  not  oversee  a  function  or  office,  department,  or  unit. 

Diversity 

Only  oversees  a  diversity  function. 

EEO 

Only  oversees  EEO/AA/civil  rights  functions. 

Diversity  and  EEO 

Oversees  diversity  function  as  well  as  EEO/AA/civil  rights 
function.  May  also  have  other  functions  not  specifically  related 
to  diversity  or  EEO,  such  as  HR. 

Diversity  and  other 

Oversees  diversity  function  as  well  as  other  functions  not 
specifically  related  to  diversity,  but  does  not  have  EEO/AA/civil 
rights  as  part  of  his  or  her  function. 

EEO  and  other 

Oversees  EEO/AA/civil  rights  as  one  part  of  his  or  her  function, 
in  addition  to  other  non-diversity-related  functions,  such  as 

HR  functions. 
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Table  B.18 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — Office 
Structure,  Staff,  and  Budget 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  45) 

Primary  responsibility  areas 
of  department/office 

Diversity  and  EEO 

38 

Diversity 

36 

Diversity  and  other 

22 

EEO 

2 

EEO  and  other 

2 

Size  of  diversity  office  staff 

None 

4 

Less  than  10 

33 

10-20 

18 

21-40 

0 

40  or  more 

4 

No  answer3 

40 

Budget 

Yes 

82 

No 

2 

No  answer 

16 

NOTES:  In  addition  to  asking  participants 
about  their  primary  areas  of  responsibility, 
we  asked  them  how  many  individuals  they 
have  on  staff  doing  diversity  work  and 
whether  they  have  their  own  operating 
budgets. 

a  The  "no  answer"  code  for  diversity  office 
staff  size  includes  individuals  without 
diversity  office  staff  (e.g.,  those  with 
only  EEO  responsibilities),  as  well  as  some 
individuals  who  declined  to  answer  the 
question. 
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Table  B.19 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — Prior  Work  Experience 


Category 

Coding  Description 

Human  resources 

Previous  jobs  include  various  HR-related  positions  (e.g., 
recruiting,  outreach,  compensation,  organizational 
development). 

Law 

Previous  job  as  a  lawyer;  if  this  is  related  to  compliance  or  EEO 
laws,  we  double-coded  with  the  EEO  category. 

Business 

References  to  previous  jobs  held  in  general  business-type 
positions  (e.g.,  operations,  strategy,  finance,  accounting)  or 
something  for  which  one  may  need  a  business  degree.  Excludes 
marketing  experience. 

Consulting 

References  to  working  as  a  consultant,  either  diversity 
consulting  or  general  organizational  consulting.  Also  included  if 
the  interviewee  mentioned  having  worked  at  a  consulting  firm, 
even  if  specific  job  title  or  function  is  not  provided. 

Academia 

Mentions  working  or  teaching  in  a  university  setting. 

Communications/ 

marketing 

References  previous  positions  focused  on  marketing  or  strategic 
communications. 

Other 

References  to  other  types  of  work  experience. 

EEO  position 

Was  at  one  point  in  a  position  that  focused  on  compliance,  EEO, 
or  AA. 

Diversity  position 

Was  at  one  point  in  a  position  that  focused  on  D&l;  this  could 
include  other  CDO  positions  or  lower-level  diversity-related 
positions;  this  does  not  include  EEO-focused  positions. 

Military  diversity 
experience 

References  to  having  had  diversity-  or  MEO-related  positions  in 
the  military;  served  on  active  duty  or  as  reservist  or  guardsman. 
Excludes  positions  as  a  civilian  working  for  DoD  or  the  military. 
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Table  B.20 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 
Prior  Work  Experience 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  45) 

Diversity  position 

60 

Human  resources 

51 

Business 

49 

Other 

47 

EEO  position 

27 

Communications/ 

marketing 

20 

Academia 

18 

Consulting 

13 

Law 

13 

Military  diversity 
experience 

11 

NOTES:  We  used  the  job  posting 
categories  of  types  of  work  experience 
as  a  baseline  for  coding  prior  work 
experience  of  non-DoD  diversity 
leaders.  However,  we  expanded  to 
include  areas  such  as  "military  diversity 
experience." 
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Table  B.21 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — Education  and  Training  Background 


Category 

Coding  Description 

Highest  degree  earned 

Bachelor's,  master's,  Ph.D.,  or  J.D. 

Degree  subject  area 

HR/organizational  development,  business,  law, 
communications,  or  other  area. 

Other  training  and  education 


Diversity  training  or 
education 

Yes  or  no,  has  or  has  not  taken  specific  courses  or  training 
programs  related  to  diversity. 

Conferences 

Describes  learning  and  education  occurring  through 
attendance  at  various  conferences,  in  general. 

Leadership  training 

Mentions  taking  general  leadership  courses,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  related  specifically  to  diversity. 

EEO-related 

Mentions  courses  specifically  focused  on  EEO,  compliance, 
and/or  AA. 

Mediation 

Mentions  courses  specifically  focused  on  mediation. 

Specific  courses  or  conferences  for  "other"  training/education 


Specific  diversity 
education  programs 

Mentions  the  Cornell  or  Georgetown  diversity 
management  programs.  Most  mention  in  the  context  of 
programs  to  which  they  have  sent  their  staff  or  have  heard 
about  but  not  attended. 

Specific  classes  or 
conferences 

Any  references  to  attending  classes  or  conferences  run 
by  the  following  organizations:  Conference  Board, 

DEOMI,  Multicultural  Forum,  Linkage,  Catalyst,  Working 
Mother  Media,  SHRM,  Diversity  Best  Practices,  or  other 
organization.  Most  participants  have  attended  these 
conferences  at  some  point  in  their  careers. 
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Table  B.22 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — Education  and 
Training  Background 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  45) 

Highest  degree  earned 

No  college  degree 

2 

Bachelor's  degree 

31 

Master's  degree 

40 

J.D. 

11 

Ph.D. 

13 

Unknown  (did  not  specify) 

2 

Degree  subject  area 

HR/organizational 

24 

development 

Business 

18 

Communications 

16 

Law 

16 

Other3 

56 

Other  training  and  education 

Diversity  training  or  education 

69 

Conferences 

67 

Leadership  training 

27 

EEO  courses 

18 

Mediation  courses 

11 

Specific  courses  or  conferences  for 
"other"  training/education 

Conference  Board 

42 

Cornell  program 

22 

SHRM 

18 

Diversity  Best  Practices 

18 

Catalyst 

16 

DEOMI  courses 

11 
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Table  B.22 — Continued 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  45) 

Working  Mother  Media 

11 

Linkage 

9 

Multicultural  Forum 

7 

Georgetown  program 

4 

Other3 

87 

a  The  "other"  codes  for  degree  subject  area  and 
specific  courses  or  conferences  cover  the  degree 
subject  areas  and  courses  or  conferences  that 
were  identified  by  fewer  than  five  participants. 


Table  B.23 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — Diversity  Strategy  and  Goals 


Category 

Coding  Description 

Status  of  diversity 
strategy/plan 

Indicates  whether  the  organization  does  not  have  a  strategy/ 
plan,  is  working  on  a  strategy/plan,  or  has  a  strategy/plan. 

Diversity  goals  or  strategic  pillars 

Enhance  marketplace 
presence 

Denotes  D&l  strategies  to  enhance  the  organization's 
market  presence  (e.g.,  enter  new  markets),  make  a 
reputation  for  diversity  in  the  external  community,  better 
assist  customers  and  clients,  work  with  diverse  suppliers,  etc. 

Ensure  EO/AA  for  all 

Describes  an  EEO/AA  focus  for  a  goal  (e.g.,  ensuring  that 
everyone  has  equal  access  and  opportunity  to  reach  full 
potential). 

Increase  workforce 
diversity 

Describes  a  goal  or  mission  to  develop  and  implement 
strategies  to  recruit,  select,  develop,  and/or  retain 
qualified  individuals  from  various  groups  (e.g.,  segments 
of  American  society,  global  cultural  groups)  in  order  to 
build  a  diverse  workforce  that  meets  the  organization's 
mission  needs.  May  also  mention  trying  to  develop  diverse 
leadership  in  the  organization. 

Foster  an  inclusive 
culture  in  organization 
and  engage  employees 

Indicates  a  goal  or  mission  to  develop  a  culture  of  inclusion 
and  engagement  in  the  organization  so  that  individuals 
can  meet  their  full  potential. 

Sustain  D&l 
commitment  in 
organization 

Describes  institutionalizing  or  sustaining  D&l  strategies  and 
efforts  through  alignment  of  D&l  strategies  with  business 
goals  and  through  continued  leadership  commitment, 
involvement,  and  accountability  for  D&l. 

Other  goal 

Description  of  other  goals  or  strategic  pillars  for  diversity. 
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Table  B.24 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 
Diversity  Strategy  and  Goals 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  47) 

Status  of  diversity  strategy/plan 

Yes,  has  strategy/plan 

72 

In  progress 

9 

No  strategy/plan 

0 

Unknown  or  unclear 

21 

Diversity  goals  or  strategic  pillars 

Foster  an  inclusive  culture 
in  organization  and  engage 
employees 

60 

Sustain  D&l  commitment  in 
organization 

53 

Increase  workforce  diversity 

49 

Enhance  marketplace  presence 

40 

Ensure  EO/AA  for  all 

17 

Other 

17 

NOTES:  We  asked  participants  whether  their 
organizations  had  diversity  strategies  or  plans.  The 
codes  follow  a  yes/no  pattern  except  in  cases  in 
which  participants  said  that  the  plan/strategy  was 
in  progress  or  was  being  developed  or  modified. 
Twenty-one  participants  did  not  (clearly)  indicate 
whether  their  organizations  had  diversity  strategies 
or  plans. 
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Table  B.25 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — Definitions  of  Diversity,  EEO,  and  Related 
Terms 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Diversity  definition 

Characteristics/differences 

Defines  diversity  as  differences  (and  similarities) 
between  people.  Might  specify  some  EEO  protected 
categories  (e.g.,  race/ethnicity,  gender)  but  does  not 
restrict  description  to  just  protected  categories. 

Fairness/equal  opportunity 

Describes  diversity  in  terms  of  making  sure  everyone 
is  treated  fairly  and  has  opportunities. 

Organizational  opportunity 
or  imperative 

Describes  diversity  as  opportunity  for  organizations. 
Might  mention  the  context  of  changing  U.S. 
demographics. 

Organizational  imperative 
subcategory: 

Representation 

States  that  workforce  and/or  leadership  of  the 
organization  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
nation. 

Organizational  imperative 
subcategory: 

External  stakeholders 

States  that  diversity  is  needed  to  tap  into  a 
diverse  client  base  or  to  work  with  other  external 
stakeholders  (e.g.,  community  groups). 

Miscellaneous  diversity 
definitions 

Offers  another  definition  of  diversity  not  listed 
above. 

Inclusion  definition 

Leveraging  diversity 

Describes  inclusion  as  leveraging  diversity  for 
meeting  business  or  organizational  goals. 

Employee  engagement 

Inclusion  involves  engaging  employees.  Might 
mention  inclusive  climate,  climate  of  engagement,  or 
making  sure  all  voices  are  heard. 

Fairness 

Inclusion  described  as  fairness  or  fair  treatment  of 
people.  Fairness  may  be  related  to  EO. 

Miscellaneous  inclusion 
definitions 

Offers  another  definition  of  inclusion  not  listed 
above. 

EEO  definition 

Foundation  for  diversity 

Indicates  that  EEO  provides  the  foundation  for 
diversity  (and  inclusion). 

Compliance/legal 

Defines  EEO  as  a  legal  obligation,  having  to  do  with 
compliance. 
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Table  B.25 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Representation 

Defines  EEO  as  workforce  representation  in  terms  of 
protected  groups. 

Fairness/creating  opportunity 

Defines  EEO  as  fair  practices,  making  sure  that 
people  have  opportunities. 

Should  be  separate  from 
diversity 

Indicates  that  EEO  should  not  be  part  of  diversity  or 
is  outdated  (should  be  left  behind). 

Miscellaneous  EEO  definitions 

Offers  another  definition  of  EEO  not  listed  above. 

Diversity  management  definition 


Processes/practices  for 
diversity 

Defines  diversity  management  as  processes  and/ 
or  practices  to  carry  out  diversity  plans  and  goals. 
Examples  include  how  the  organization  targets 
diverse  talent  for  recruitment,  processes  for  ensuring 
a  diverse  pool  of  candidates  for  promotion,  and 
practices  around  goals  for  supplier  diversity,  etc. 

Akin  to  general  leadership 

Defines  diversity  management  as  being  a  good 
leader  or  manager. 

Engaging  workforce 

Defines  diversity  management  as  leadership 
behaviors  aimed  at  engaging  a  diverse  workforce. 

Does  not  use  term 

Indicates  that  he  or  she  does  not  use  the  term 
"diversity  management."  Sees  it  as  negative  or 
outdated. 

Miscellaneous  diversity 
management  definitions 

Offers  another  definition  of  diversity  management 
not  listed  above. 
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Table  B.26 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 

Definitions  of  Diversity,  EEO,  and  Related  Terms 

%  of  Interviews 

Codes  by  Category  (n  =  45) 

Diversity  94 

Characteristics/differences  79 

Miscellaneous  diversity  definitions  17 

Fairness/equal  opportunity  15 

Organizational  opportunity  or  imperative  4 

Organizational  imperative:  6 

Representation 

Organizational  imperative  subcategory:  4 

External  stakeholders 

Inclusion  87 

Employee  engagement  51 

Leveraging  diversity  32 

Miscellaneous  inclusion  definitions  21 

Fairness  19 

Diversity  management  96 

Processes/practices  for  diversity  40 

Engaging  workforce  32 

Does  not  use  this  term  21 

Miscellaneous  diversity  management  19 

definitions 

Akin  to  general  leadership  9 

EEO  77 

Compliance/legal  40 

Foundation  for  diversity  36 

Fairness/creating  opportunity  13 

Should  be  separate  from  diversity  13 

Miscellaneous  EEO  definitions  4 

Representation  4 
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Table  B.27 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — Staff  Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Category 

Coding  Description 

Administrative 

activities 

Provides  administrative  support  to  the  CDO  and/or  CDO  staff. 
Activities  include  managing  the  CDO's  schedule,  helping  with 
logistics  for  events,  etc. 

EEO  activities 
subcategory: 

EEO  compliance 
or  complaints 

Denotes  responsibility  for  EEO  functions.  Activities  may 
include  managing/officiating  EEO  complaints  (e.g.,  complaints 
of  harassment  or  discrimination). 

EEO  activities 
subcategory: 

AA 

Denotes  responsibility  for  AA  functions.  May  include 
developing  AA  plans  or  managing  AA  programs. 

Diversity  programs/ 
initiatives/centers 

Denotes  a  role  in  diversity  programs,  initiatives,  and  centers. 
Includes  day-to-day  operations,  budget  management,  and 
other  program  management  activities.  Includes  employee 
resource  groups  and  diversity  councils. 

Stakeholder 

engagement 

subcategory: 

External 

stakeholder 

engagement 

Develops  relationships  with  external  community,  including 
industry  groups  and  racial/ethnic  communities.  For  example, 
(helps  to)  run  conferences  or  other  external  events.  (May  be 
double-coded  with  "diversity  programs/initiatives/centers.") 

Stakeholder 

engagement 

Works  with  vendors  and  other  external  clients  to  identify 
opportunities  for  a  diverse  client  base.  May  also  focus  on 

subcategory:  diversifying  amongst  vendors.  (This  is  a  type  of  external 

Supplier  diversity  stakeholder  engagement  but  with  a  specific  focus  on 
suppliers.) 


Training  and 
education 

Develops  and  provides  training  on  diversity  and/or  EEO 
matters  to  personnel  in  the  organization.  (This  is  separate 
from  coordinating  or  facilitating  training  courses  or 
programs.) 

Tracking  diversity 
trends 

Tracking  and  monitoring  metrics  and  conducting  analyses  to 
identify  trends  for  diversity  and/or  EEO.  May  help  develop 
reports  on  trends  and  outcomes  that  the  CDO  will  share  with 
organizational  leaders  and/or  the  organizational  community 
(e.g.,  campus  students,  faculty,  and  staff).  Includes  any 
reference  to  evaluating  or  assessing  a  program  or  initiative, 
including  helping  to  develop  and  evaluate  employee  surveys. 
May  include  benchmarking  in  the  organization's  industry. 

HR-related  activities 

Helps  to  implement  strategies  to  attract,  select,  and  retain 
diverse  talent  (students,  faculty,  or  other  organizational 
personnel).  Activities  include  advising  faculty  search 
committees,  reviewing  applicants,  and  partnering  with  HR 
departments  for  outreach  and  recruiting  activities. 
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Table  B.27 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Description 

Communication 

Works  with  the  CDO  to  develop  and  implement  diversity- 
related  messages  and  communication  that  align  with 
organizational  goals  (e.g.,  has  oversight  of  diversity  messaging 
on  external  website). 

Miscellaneous  job 
responsibilities 

Includes  references  that  do  not  fit  in  the  other  staff  job 
responsibilities  categories. 

NOTE:  Only  EEO  activities  and  stakeholder  engagement  have  subcodes. 


Table  B.28 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 
Staff  Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  47) 

Diversity  programs/initiatives/ 
centers 

68 

Training  and  education 

60 

Tracking  diversity  trends 

55 

Stakeholder  engagement 

43 

External  stakeholder 
engagement 

40 

Supplier  diversity 

9 

Communication 

36 

EEO  activities 

36 

EEO  compliance  or 
complaints 

30 

AA 

15 

Miscellaneous  job 
responsibilities 

30 

Administrative  activities 

26 

HR-related  activities 

21 
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Table  B.29 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — Diversity  Leader  Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Category  Coding  Descriptions 


Strategic  (diversity)  leadership  (and  management) 


Diversity  (and  EEO)  policies 
and  procedures 

Develops,  implements,  and  revises  policies  and 
procedures  that  align  with  business  goals  and  diversity 
strategy,  and  may  include  policies  involving  EEO 
compliance.  Also  includes  monitoring  policies  and 
procedures  to  ensure  they  continue  to  stay  relevant. 

May  provide  consultation  to  leadership  on  diversity 
policies. 

Diversity  programs/ 
initiatives/centers 

References  to  diversity  (and  multicultural)  programs 
and  initiatives  (e.g.,  diversity  training  for  staff, 
employee  resource  groups).  Includes  the  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
initiatives  aimed  at  increasing  D&l. 

Diversity  programs/ 
initiatives/centers 

Denotes  a  leadership  role  in  diversity  programs, 
initiatives,  and  centers. 

subcategory: 

Lead  diversity  programs 


Diversity  programs/ 

initiatives/centers 

subcategory: 

Support  or  assist 
diversity  programs 

Denotes  a  supporting  role  in  diversity  programs, 
initiatives,  and  centers. 

Promoting  a  diverse  and 
inclusive  culture 

References  to  promoting  a  diverse,  inclusive,  or 
respectful  work  environment  or  culture,  without  being 
linked  to  a  specific  program  or  initiative. 

Strategic  messaging/ 
marketing 

(Helps  to)  develop  and  implement  strategic  messages/ 
communication  that  align  with  organizational  goals. 
This  could  include  marketing/branding  efforts. 

Strategic  diversity  planning 
and  leadership 

(Helps  to)  create  and/or  implement  a  strategic  vision 
for  D&l.  Engages  in  strategic  planning  for  diversity. 
Provides  leadership/oversight  of  implementation  of 
strategic  diversity  plans  or  initiatives. 

EEO  activities 


EEO  compliance 

Ensures  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  comply  with 
EEO  policy  and  law  (but  does  not  mention  actively 
managing  complaints).  Includes  the  creation  and 
oversight  of  AA  plans. 

Managing  EEO  complaints 

Manages/officiates  EEO  complaints  (e.g.,  complaints  of 
harassment  or  discrimination). 
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Table  B.29 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

General  management  activities3 

Budgetary  management 

Manages  operational  budget  for  programs  and/or 
staff.  May  work  with  finance  departments  on  larger 
budgets  (e.g.,  for  an  entire  department). 

Personnel  management 

Manages  and  directs  a  staff,  which  can  include  staff 
development,  performance  appraisals,  and  assigning 
work  tasks. 

HR-related  activities13 

Recruiting,  selecting,  and 
retaining  diverse  talent 

Develops  and  (helps  to)  implement  strategies  to  attract, 
select,  and  retain  diverse  talent  (students,  faculty,  or 
other  organizational  personnel).  Activities  include 
advising  faculty  search  committees  and  reviewing 
applicants. 

Supplier  diversity 

Ensures  that  vendors  and  suppliers  to  the  organization 
are  diverse. 

Tracking  diversity  trends 

External  diversity  trends 
and  best  practices 

Identifies  and  provides  counsel/advice  on  external 
trends  in  diversity  (e.g.,  outside  factors  likely  to  affect 
diversity  trends  in  the  organization)  and  diversity  best 
practices  from  other  organizations. 

Internal  diversity  and  EEO 
metrics 

Develops  or  identifies  appropriate  diversity-related 
metrics  or  outcome  metrics  for  diversity  programs  and 
initiatives.  May  also  engage  in  tracking  or  monitoring 
and  conducting  analysis  to  identify  trends,  or 
managing  personnel  who  monitor  and  analyze  metrics. 
Often  followed  by  reporting  on  trends  and  outcomes 
to  organizational  leaders  and/or  organizational 
community  (e.g.,  campus  students,  faculty,  and  staff). 
Includes  any  reference  to  evaluating  or  assessing  a 
program  or  initiative.  (May  be  double-coded  with 
"diversity  programs/initiatives/centers.") 

Stakeholder  engagement 

Advising/counseling 
leaders  on  diversity 

Advises  or  counsels  organizational  leaders  (e.g., 
university  president)  on  diversity  and  EEO  issues. 

Advising/counseling 
students  on  diversity 

Advises  or  counsels  students  or  student  groups  as  part 
of  diversity  programs  or  efforts.  Does  not  include 
academic  advising. 
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Table  B.29 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

External  engagement 

Represents  organization  to  outside  community,  clients, 
or  other  external  stakeholders  in  matters  related 
to  diversity  and  multicultural  affairs.  May  involve 
developing  organization-community  partnerships 
or  connections  through  activities  (e.g.,  conferences) 
to  improve  organizational-community  relationships. 

(For  example,  a  company  might  want  to  partner  with 
universities  with  diverse  pools  of  students.) 

Educate  internal 
stakeholders  on  diversity 

Educates  faculty,  staff,  and  other  personnel  in  the 
organization  about  diversity  initiatives,  metrics,  and 
general  diversity-related  issues.  Provides  consultation, 
advising,  or  guidance  or  serves  as  a  resource  for 
staff  and  internal  groups  regarding  diversity.  (This  is 
separate  from  counseling  or  advising  students  as  part 
of  diversity  programs  and  separate  from  diversity- 
related  training  for  staff.)  Promotes  a  diverse,  inclusive, 
and  respectful  work  environment.  (This  may  be  double- 
coded  with  "diversity  programs/initiatives/centers.") 

NOTES:  The  codes  in  this  table  are  largely  the  same  as  those  in  Table  B.9.  We 
present  the  codes  again  to  aid  readers  in  their  interpretation  of  the  results  in 
Table  B.30. 

a  Though  it  was  not  included  for  our  interviews,  this  category  also  included  a 
"general  project  management"  code  for  the  job  postings. 
b  Though  it  was  not  included  for  our  interviews,  this  category  also  included  a 
"supporting  and  retaining  students"  code  for  the  job  postings. 
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Table  B.30 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — 

Diversity  Leader  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

%  of  Interviews 

Codes  by  Category  (n  =  45) 

Strategic  (diversity)  leadership  (and  management)  100 

Strategic  diversity  planning  and  leadership  87 

Diversity  programs/initiatives/centers  82 

Lead  diversity  programs  18 

Support  or  assist  diversity  programs  9 

Promoting  a  diverse  and  inclusive  culture  42 

Strategic  messaging/marketing  38 

Diversity  (and  EEO)  policies  and  procedures  9 

Stakeholder  engagement  100 

Advising/counseling  leaders  on  diversity  96 

Educate  internal  stakeholders  on  diversity  78 

External  engagement  73 

Advising/counseling  students  on  diversity  9 

Tracking  diversity  trends  84 

Internal  diversity  and  EEO  metrics  73 

External  diversity  trends  and  best  practices  36 

HR-related  activities3  73 

Recruiting,  selecting,  and  retaining  diverse  73 

talent 

Supplier  diversity  9 

General  management  activities13  38 

Personnel  management  33 

Budgetary  management  11 

EEO  activities  33 

EEO  compliance  29 

Managing  EEO  complaints  9 

a  Though  it  was  not  included  for  our  interviews,  this  category  also 
included  a  "supporting  and  retaining  students"  code  for  the  job 
postings. 

b  Though  it  was  not  included  for  our  interviews,  this  category 
also  included  a  "general  project  management"  code  for  the  job 
postings. 
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Table  B.31 

Non-DoD  Interview  Codes — KSAOs 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Analytical  abilities  and  skills 


Skills  involving  data  and 
metrics 

References  to  analytical  ability  or  skills  (e.g.,  analysis, 
research,  and  interpreting  data  or  information). 

EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills 


Commitment  to  diversity3 

Descriptions  of  interest,  commitment,  or  even  passion 
for  diversity,  inclusion,  and  other  fairness  or  social 
justice  issues  (e.g.,  equity).  Also  includes  references  to 
being  an  advocate  for  those  issues. 

Compliance  and  legislation 

References  to  knowledge  and/or  experience  working 
in  the  areas  of  EO,  civil  rights,  and  AA  legislation  and 
policies. 

Diversity  and  cultural 
program  experience 

Work  experience  with  diversity  and/or  cultural 
programs  and  initiatives.  References  to  diversity 
management/leadership  or  having  a  diversity 
backg  round. 

Knowledge  of  D&l  issues 

References  to  general  "diversity  and  inclusion" 
knowledge.  This  is  separate  from  knowledge  of 
compliance  legislation. 

Interpersonal  skills  (and  experience) 


Collaboration/teamwork 
skills  and  experience 

Descriptions  of  interacting  with  others  that  involve 
collaboration  or  teamwork.  Also  includes  references 
to  working  well  with  others.  Includes  interactions, 
networking,  or  relationship-building  with  internal 
stakeholders.  Excludes  networking  with  external 
stakeholders. 

Communication  skills  and 
experience 

Skill  and  experience  communicating  (verbally  or 
in  writing)  to  multiple  audiences  (e.g.,  facilitation, 
presentation,  explaining  complex  problems).  This  also 
includes  descriptions  referring  to  active  listening  or 
facilitating  meetings  with  clients. 

Consulting  skills  and 
experience 

References  to  consulting  skills  or  experience  as  a 
consultant. 

Counseling,  mediation,  and 
conflict  resolution 

References  to  skills  or  experience  related  to  conflict 
resolution,  mediation,  or  counseling.  Includes  conflict 
resolution  or  mediation  with  different  racial  or  ethnic 
groups.  Includes  references  to  "team  interventions" 
and  negotiation. 
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Table  B.31 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

General  interpersonal  skills 

References  to  general  interpersonal  skills  without 
further  specification.  May  include  general  interactions 
with  clients. 

Influence/persuasion  skills 
and  experience 

Descriptions  of  influencing  or  persuading  others. 
Includes  negotiation  and  consensus-building. 

Intercultural  interaction 
skills  and  experience 

Descriptions  of  experience  or  skill  at  interacting 
with  people  from  different  racial  or  ethnic  cultures. 
Includes  general  experience  working  in  a  diverse 
or  multicultural  environment  or  managing  diverse 
teams.  Also  includes  references  to  having  intercultural 
competencies,  being  sensitive  and  respectful  to 
different  cultures,  and  possessing  ability  to  build 
trust.  (This  is  a  subset  of  general  interpersonal  skills 
and  experience,  so  it  can  include  collaboration, 
negotiation,  influence,  and  persuasion.) 

Mentoring/developing 

people 

References  to  a  willingness  or  desire  to  mentor  or 
professionally  develop  others.  Includes  mentoring  and 
advising  experience. 

Networking  with  external 
stakeholders 

References  to  skill  or  experience  related  to 
networking  or  relationship-building  with  external 
organizations  or  stakeholders.  Includes  references  to 
public  relations  or  interacting  with  customers. 

Political  savvy 

Having  political  knowledge  or  skills.  Understanding 
who  the  key  players  in  the  organization  are  and  how 
to  build  relationships  with  them  to  "get  things  done." 
Involves  the  ability  to  navigate  sensitive  matters 
in  a  way  that  does  not  "burn  bridges"  but  instead 
maximizes  benefits  for  all  those  involved.  Includes 
having  knowledge  about  specific  individuals  and  what 
they  can  offer. 

Leadership  skills  (and  experience) 


General  management/ 
leadership  skills  and 
experience 

References  to  management  or  leadership  experience 
and  skills  in  general  (e.g.,  leading  and  motivating 
subordinates,  delegating  responsibilities,  supervising 
others  or  work  tasks,  etc.)  or  in  reference  to 
developing,  running,  and/or  assessing  programs. 

Organizational 

improvement/change 

References  to  experience  or  skill  at  fostering,  creating, 
or  improving  the  organizational  environment  to  make 
it  inclusive  or  innovative.  Also  includes  references 
to  "change"  leadership  or  management  and 
organizational  development. 
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Table  B.31 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Project  management  skills 
and  experience 

Descriptions  of  having  skill  or  experience  in  managing 
projects,  including  managing  resources  (budgets, 
operations,  and  people)  and  being  able  to  meet 
deadlines. 

Strategic  leadership  skills 
and  experience 

References  to  experience  or  skill  in  developing 
strategy  or  using  "strategic  thinking."  Includes  such 
things  as  creating  and  implementing  a  vision  and 
developing  strategic  plans  and  initiatives. 

Personality  and  attitude3,  b 

Adaptability 

Descriptions  of  "navigating"  or  reacting  well  to  novel 
or  complex  situations  or  settings,  handling  change  or 
adversity,  being  flexible,  and  being  open  to  feedback 
or  criticism. 

Driven/motivated 

References  to  having  initiative;  being  a  "self¬ 
starter";  or  being  driven,  proactive,  goal-oriented,  or 
motivated.  Also  includes  persistence  under  adversity, 
patience,  having  a  strong  work  ethic,  and  having  a 
positive  attitude. 

Empathy 

References  to  being  empathetic  or  able  to  relate  to 
and  acknowledge  others'  feelings  and  perspectives. 
Includes  references  to  having  "emotional  IQ"  or 
"emotional  intelligence." 

Integrity 

References  to  having  integrity,  good  judgment,  and/ 
or  being  ethical  or  fair. 

Organizational  skills 
(Conscientiousness) 

References  to  being  organized,  detail-oriented, 
or  planful.  This  also  includes  references  to  time 
management  and  prioritizing  activities,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  multitask. 

Personable 

References  to  being  personable,  easy  to  interact  with, 
friendly,  or  "nice." 

Resourceful 

Descriptions  of  being  resourceful,  practical,  or  capable. 

Other  personality  traits 

Includes  references  that  do  not  fit  in  the  other 
personality  categories  (e.g.,  forward-thinking). 

Business  expertise0 


Expertise  on  external 
business  environment 

An  understanding  of  the  current  business  climate 
(competitors,  market,  etc.)  and  the  needs  of  different 
client  and  customer  bases.  The  ability  to  track  external 
trends  and  apply  lessons  to  one's  own  organizational 
context. 
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Table  B.31 — Continued 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Intraorganizational 

expertise 

Understanding  the  "business,"  or  the  organization's 
operations  and  goals.  Refers  to  knowing  how  to  link 

D&l  strategies  to  those  core  business  operations  and 
how  to  talk  to  business  unit  leaders  in  their  "language." 

Human  resources1- 

References  to  knowledge  and/or  application  of  HR 
programs,  processes,  and  systems.  This  includes 
references  to  "human  capital,"  "talent"  management, 
or  recruitment. 

Technical  skills  or  experience 

Computer  skills 

References  to  knowing  how  to  use  Microsoft  Office 
software  or  other  general  information  technology 
and  business  software. 

Training  experience 

Experience  in  developing,  implementing,  and/or 
evaluating  training  programs. 

Miscellaneous  KSAOsd 

Includes  references  that  do  not  fit  in  the  other  KSAO 
categories.  References  to  meeting  client  needs, 
fundraising,  etc. 

NOTES:  The  codes  in  this  table  are  largely  the  same  as  those  in  Table  B.11.  We 
present  the  codes  again  to  aid  readers  in  their  interpretation  of  the  results  in 
Table  B.32. 


a  Although  we  originally  coded  "commitment  to  diversity"  as  part  of  the  category 
of  "EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and  skills,"  we  discuss  it  in  the  context  of 
"personality  and  attitude"  because  it  reflects  an  attitude,  not  a  knowledge  or  skill  area. 
b  Though  it  was  not  included  for  our  interviews,  this  category  also  included  a 
"responsible"  code  for  the  job  postings. 

c  For  our  interviews,  we  separated  business  expertise  and  technical  skills.  This 
distinction  was  not  necessary  for  the  job  postings,  which  focus  on  technical  skills. 
Human  resources  is  under  "technical  skills  or  experience"  for  job  postings  and  is 
included  under  "business  expertise"  for  the  interviews. 

d  Though  they  were  not  included  for  our  interviews,  this  table  also  included  an 
"Other  KSAOs"  category  that  contained  "confidentiality"  and  "independence" 
codes  for  the  job  postings. 
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Table  B.32 

Non-DoD  Interview  Results — KSAOs 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  47) 

Interpersonal  skills  (and  experience) 

94 

Communication  skills  and  experience 

72 

Influence/persuasion  skills  and 
experience 

49 

Collaboration/teamwork  skills  and 
experience 

45 

General  interpersonal  skills 

43 

Intercultural  interaction  skills  and 
experience 

28 

Political  savvy 

28 

Networking  with  external 
stakeholders 

17 

Mentoring/developing  people 

13 

Counseling,  mediation,  and  conflict 
resolution 

6 

Consulting  skills  and  experience 

4 

Business  expertise3 

85 

Intraorganizational  expertise 

62 

Human  resources3 

40 

Expertise  on  external  business 
environment 

13 

Leadership  skills  (and  experience) 

77 

Strategic  leadership  skills  and 
experience 

55 

General  management/leadership  skills 
and  experience 

36 

Organizational  improvement/change 

21 

Project  management  skills  and 
experience 

6 

EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge  and 
skills 

66 

Compliance  and  legislation 

40 

Commitment  to  diversityb 

32 

Knowledge  of  D&l  issues 

28 
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Table  B.32 — Continued 


Codes  by  Category 

%  of  Interviews 
(n  =  47) 

Diversity  and  cultural  program 
experience 

19 

Personality  and  attitude1-*'  c 

64 

Driven/motivated 

38 

Other  personality  traits 

21 

Adaptability 

17 

Organizational  skills 
(conscientiousness) 

15 

Empathy 

15 

Integrity 

11 

Resourceful 

2 

Personable 

2 

Analytical  abilities  and  skills 

36 

Skills  involving  data  and  metrics 

36 

Miscellaneous  KSAOsd 

36 

Technical  skills  or  experience 

9 

Training  experience 

6 

Computer  skills 

2 

a  For  our  interviews,  we  separated  business  expertise 
and  technical  skills.  This  distinction  was  not  necessary  for 
the  job  postings,  which  focus  on  technical  skills.  Human 
resources  is  under  "technical  skills  or  experience"  for  job 
postings  and  is  included  under  "business  expertise"  for  the 
interviews. 

b  Although  we  originally  coded  "commitment  to  diversity"  as 
part  of  the  category  of  "EEO,  AA,  and  diversity  knowledge 
and  skills,"  we  discuss  it  in  the  context  of  "personality  and 
attitude"  because  it  reflects  an  attitude,  not  a  knowledge  or 
skill  area. 

c  Though  it  was  not  included  for  our  interviews,  this 
category  also  included  a  "responsible"  code  for  the  job 
postings. 

d  Though  they  were  not  included  for  our  interviews, 
this  table  also  included  an  "Other  KSAOs"  category  that 
contained  "confidentiality"  and  "independence"  codes  for 
the  job  postings. 
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Codes  Unique  to  DoD  Interviews 

For  our  DoD  interviews,  we  relied  heavily  on  the  codes  for  the  job  post¬ 
ings  and  non-DoD  interviews.  The  codes  unique  to  DoD  interviews 
are  shown  in  Table  B.33.  As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  appendix, 
we  do  not  cite  results  for  DoD  interviews  because  the  small  sample  size 
could  potentially  identify  individuals  by  inference. 


Table  B.33 

DoD  Interview  Codes — Position  and  Organizational  Structure 


Category 

Coding  Descriptions 

Position  characteristics 

Organization 

Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  National 

Guard  Bureau,  and  Navy 

Leadership  level 

Senior  or  non-senior 

Diversity  office  organization  and  staff  requirements 

Compare  roles  and 
responsibilities  to  EO 
positions 

Roles  and  responsibilities  of  DoD  diversity  management 
leaders  are  either  separate  or  not  separate  from  those  in 

EO  positions. 

Compare  KSAOs  to  EO 
positions 

KSAOs  needed  for  DoD  diversity  management  leaders  are 
either  the  same  or  not  the  same  as  those  needed  for  EO 
positions. 

Reporting  structure 

Whether  a  diversity  management  leader  should  report  to 
senior  leaders  in  the  component. 

Personnel  mix 

Whether  a  diversity  management  office  should  have 
civilian  personnel,  military  personnel,  or  both. 

APPENDIX  C 


Diversity  Education  Programs 


This  appendix  provides  the  methodology  and  results  from  our  review 
of  nine  diversity  education  programs  offered  by  six  civilian  higher- 
education  institutions.  We  reviewed  the  features  and  content  of  these 
programs  to  complement  what  we  learned  about  diversity  education 
and  training  from  our  interviews  with  diversity  leaders.  Our  review 
does  not  include  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  education  programs  avail¬ 
able  to  diversity  professionals,  nor  does  it  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
programs.  Instead,  we  chose  to  highlight  programs  that  serve  as  exem¬ 
plars.  This  appendix  is  intended  to  be  a  resource  for  DoD  if  it  decides  to 
develop  policy  regarding  education  requirements  for  diversity  leaders. 


Methodology 

Program  Identification 

We  used  a  snowball  method  to  identify  diversity  education  programs. 
We  began  with  those  mentioned  by  interviewees  and  then  added  simi¬ 
lar  programs  found  through  Internet  searches.  We  chose  a  convenience 
sample  to  highlight  well-known  programs  and  only  included  programs 
that  were  active  as  of  fall  2013.  To  be  included,  programs  had  to  target 
individuals  in  the  fields  of  diversity  management  and/or  EEO  and  cul¬ 
minate  in  a  degree  or  certificate.  Our  sample  consists  of  nine  distinct 
programs  run  by  six  different  universities.  We  did  not  review  DoD-run 
programs. 
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Content  Analysis 

We  identified  key  program  characteristics  of  interest,  then  collected 
information  and  created  a  profile  for  each  program.  We  gathered 
descriptive  information  on  the  following  program  characteristics: 

•  type:  certificate,  master’s  degree,  or  other 

•  length:  maximum  time  to  complete  program  and  total  credits 
required 

•  courses:  courses  required,  optional  courses,  and  non-course 
requirements 

•  instructional  venue:  in  person,  online,  or  a  mix  of  in  person  and 
online 

•  tuition  estimate 

•  entry  qualifications/criteria:  previous  degree,  certification,  or 
work  experience. 

We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  types  of  courses  offered 
by  each  program.  Where  available,  we  collected  and  reviewed  course 
descriptions.  We  then  developed  a  coding  framework  to  describe  course 
content.  Courses  fell  into  four  broad  categories: 

•  EEO/AA 

•  diversity 

•  HR 

•  skills  and  practical  applications. 

Using  an  iterative  process,  we  further  categorized  courses  into  sub- 
topics  described  later  in  this  appendix.  To  identify  the  most  common 
course  topics,  we  tabulated  the  number  and  percentage  of  programs 
reviewed  that  included  courses  in  each  category. 


Program  Characteristics 

We  summarize  key  characteristics  for  each  program  in  Table  C.l  and 
discuss  them  below.  Most  programs  offer  a  diversity  management 
certificate.  Cleveland  State  University’s  Diversity  Management  pro- 
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gram  is  the  only  one  we  reviewed  that  also  offers  a  master’s  degree. 
Cornell  offers  a  second  level  of  certification  for  professionals  who  have 
already  earned  a  diversity  management  certificate.  Upon  completing 
the  advanced  program,  participants  earn  the  title  of  certified  diversity 
professional/advanced  practitioner.  Cornell  also  offers  an  EEO  profes¬ 
sionals  certificate,  which  was  the  only  EEO-focused  program  in  our 
sample. 

Program  venues  vary,  although  most  programs  offer  courses  in 
residence  only  (i.e.,  onsite).  Rutgers  offers  its  program  online  or  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  Mississippi  State  University  offers  its  program  online  only. 
The  tuition  estimates  vary  greatly  across  programs,  from  about  $3,000 
for  Cornell’s  advanced  practitioner  certificate  to  $25,000  for  Cleveland 
State  University’s  master’s  degree  program.  In  summary,  three  pro¬ 
grams  cost  $5,000  or  less,  three  fell  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  range, 
and  three  exceeded  $10,000. 

Prerequisites 

Most  programs  target  diversity  professionals,  although  there  are  excep¬ 
tions.  Cleveland  State  also  allows  current  master’s  degree  students  at 
the  university  to  enroll  in  its  certificate  program  and  welcomes  young 
adults  interested  in  an  academic  career  in  D&I  to  enroll  in  its  master’s 
program.  Five  of  the  programs  require  a  bachelor’s  degree  for  admission. 
Two  programs  have  a  specific  work  experience  requirement:  Cornell’s 
Certified  Diversity  Professional/Advanced  Practitioner  (CCDP/AP) 
program  requires  three  years  of  experience  as  a  diversity  professional, 
as  well  as  the  completion  of  the  Diversity  Management  Certificate  pro¬ 
gram.  The  University  of  Houston’s  Diversity  Management  Certificate 
program  requires  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in  jobs  or  roles  that 
are  related  to  D&I. 

Program  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  program  completion  vary  greatly.  Most  programs 
last  between  15  and  24  months.  However,  the  University  of  Houston’s 
Diversity  Management  Certificate  program  can  be  completed  in  as  few 
as  four  and  a  half  days.  Most  programs  require  between  four  and  nine 
courses  or  workshops.  Cleveland  State  University’s  master’s  degree  pro- 


Table  C.1 

Program  Characteristics 


Name 

Type 

Length 

(maximum) 

Number  of 
Courses/ 
Workshops 
Required 

Credits 

Required 

Prerequisites 

(degree) 

Venue 

Tuition 

Cleveland  State  University,  College  of  Sciences  and  Health  Professions 

Diversity  Management  Program 
(DMP):  Graduate  certificate  in 
diversity  management/certification 
as  a  diversity  professional  (CDP)a 

Certificate 

15  months 

9  courses 

18  credits 

Bachelor's 

Residence 

$18,282 

DMP:  Master's  degree  in  diversity 
management/CD  P° 

Master's 

21  months 

13  courses 

40  credits 

Bachelor's 

Residence 

$25,444 

Cornell  University,  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 

Diversity  management  certificate*- 

Certificate 

18  months 

6 

workshops 

72  units 

Not  specified 

Residence 

$8,970 

Cornell  Certified  Diversity 
Professional/Advanced  Practitioner 
(CCDP/AP)d 

Certificate 

18  months 

2  courses 

18-24 

units 

Diversity 

Management 

Certificate 

Residence 

$2,985- 

$3,485 

EEO  professionals  certificate6 

Certificate 

18  months 

6 

workshops 
(1  to  3  days 
each) 

72  units 

Not  specified 

Residence 

$9,170 
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Table  C.1 — Continued 


Name 

Type 

Length 

(maximum) 

Number  of 
Courses/ 
Workshops 
Required 

Credits 

Required 

Prerequisites 

(degree) 

Venue 

Tuition 

Georgetown  University,  School  of  Continuing  Studies:  Center  for  Continuing  and  Professional  Education 

Strategic  D&l  management^ 

Certificate 

24  months 

6  courses 

10.80  units 

Bachelor's 

Residence 

$5,970 

Mississippi  State  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Diversity  certificate9 

Certificate 

None 

specified 

4  courses 

12  credits 

Bachelor's 

Online 

$4,500- 

$5,000 

Rutgers  University,  School  of  Management  and  Labor  Relations 

D&l  in  the  workplace  certificate 
(labor  and  employment  certificate^ 

Certificate 

Not  specified 

4  courses 

12  credits 

Bachelor's 

Residence 
or  online 

$10,000- 

$16,000 

University  of  Houston,  Bauer  College  of  Business 

Diversity  Management  Certificate 
program1 

Certificate 

4.5  days 

Not 

specified 

Not 

specified 

Not  specified 

Residence 

$3,500 

NOTE:  All  information  in  this  table  is  accurate  as  of  fall  2013. 

SOURCES:  a  Cleveland  State  University  (2013b).  b  Cleveland  State  University  (2013a).  c  Cornell  University  ILR  School  (2015b). 
d  Cornell  University  ILR  School  (2015a).  e  Cornell  University  ILR  School  (2015c). f  Georgetown  University  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  (2015).  9  Mississippi  State  University  African  American  Studies  (2013).  h  Rutgers  School  of  Management  and  Labor  Relations 
(2015).'  Bauer  College  of  Business,  University  of  Houston  (2013). 
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gram  has  the  largest  requirement,  with  13  courses.  It  also  requires  a 
field  practicum  and  one  of  three  exit  options:  comprehensive  exam, 
action  research  project,  or  thesis.  Cornell’s  CCDP/AP  program  requires 
students  to  complete  a  project  and  pass  a  certification  exam. 


Course  Topics 

We  divided  courses  into  four  broad  categories  and  identified  a  number 
of  subtopics.  Table  C.2  includes  the  description  of  each  broad  category 
and  subtopic,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the  nine  programs  in  our 
sample  that  offer  courses  in  each  topic.  Within  each  category,  subtopics 
are  listed  in  order  from  most  to  least  common.  EEO/AA  and  diversity 
were  the  most  common  categories  and  were  found  in  eight  out  of  the 
nine  programs.  Courses  related  to  HR  and  practical  skills  were  found 
in  seven  programs. 

EEO/AA  Courses 

Nearly  all  programs  (89  percent)  contained  EEO/AA  courses.  We  iden¬ 
tified  three  subtopics.  The  most  popular  subtopic  was  law,  which  was 
included  in  78  percent  of  the  programs.  These  courses  cover  EEO  and 
AA  laws  and  issues  related  to  compliance.  They  may  also  include  con¬ 
tent  on  AA  plans.  Few  programs  offered  courses  with  a  specific  focus 
on  complaints  and  EEO  investigations  (33  percent)  or  harassment  and 
discrimination  (22  percent).  This  is  consistent  with  our  understanding 
that  diversity  leaders  do  not  usually  have  responsibilities  for  compli¬ 
ance  but  can  benefit  from  a  background  in  EEO  and  AA.  Cornell  was 
the  only  school  to  offer  a  harassment  and  discrimination  workshop, 
which  is  described  as  follows: 

For  EEO/HR  professionals  and  managers,  prevention  is  the 
key  to  maintaining  a  productive  workplace  and  avoiding  illegal 
harassment  on  the  job,  including  sexual,  racial,  religious,  ethnic, 
age,  disability  and  other  types  of  harassment.  This  interactive, 
one-day  workshop  examines  the  legal  and  policy  concerns,  as  well 
as  best  practices  for  creating  a  workplace  of  respect  and  dignity. 
(Cornell  University  ILR  School,  2015b) 
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Table  C.2 

Course  Topics  and  Descriptions 


Course  Topic  and 
Percentage  of 
Programs  Offering 

Description 

EEO/AA  (89%) 

Includes  any  course  that  covers  topics  related  to  EEO  or  AA. 

Law  (78%) 

Course  reviews  specific  EEO  and  AA  laws,  as  well  as  issues 
related  to  compliance.  May  include  AA  plans. 

Complaints/ 

investigations 

(33%) 

Course  addresses  formal  EEO  or  harassment  complaints  and 
the  process  of  carrying  out  investigations.  May  address  legal 
implications  and  options.  May  also  include  strategies  to 
address  employee  concerns  and  resolve  conflict. 

Harassment/ 

discrimination 

(22%) 

Course  addresses  how  to  prevent  and  address  harassment  and 
discrimination  in  the  workplace.  May  address  relevant  laws. 

Diversity  (89%) 

Includes  general  issues  related  to  diversity.  May  include  a 
broad  introduction  to  the  field. 

Diversity  theory 
and  history 
(67%) 

Course  reviews  the  history  of  the  diversity  field  and  related 
theories  from  other  disciplines  (e.g.  sociology,  psychology, 
business).  May  address  national  and  international 
demographic  trends  to  understand  the  need  for  diversity 
strategies.  May  also  distinguish  diversity  from  EEO  and 
consider  the  "business  case"  for  diversity. 

Change 
management/ 
diversity 
initiatives  and 
strategy  (56%) 

Course  discusses  diversity  initiatives  and  strategies,  including 
how  they  relate  to  organizational  change  management.  May 
address  specific  theories  of  organizational  change. 

Managing 
diversity  groups 
(44%) 

Course  reviews  different  types  of  diversity  groups  (e.g., 
affinity  groups,  diversity  councils)  and  presents  strategies 
for  effective  management  of  those  groups.  May  address  the 
rationale  for  establishing  such  groups. 

Topics  tied  to  Course  addresses  D&l  issues  related  to  specific  population 
subgroups  (33%)  subgroups  (e.g.,  women,  older  workers,  immigrants)  and  how 
to  best  accommodate  different  groups  in  the  workplace.  May 


include  a  historic  review  of  barriers  that  particular  subgroups 
have  faced. 

Other  diversity 
(33%) 

Course  includes  diversity-related  topics  that  go  beyond  or  do 
not  fit  neatly  in  the  categories  listed  above. 

Supplier 
diversity  (22%) 

Course  overviews  the  purpose  and  design  of  supplier  diversity 
programs. 
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Table  C.2 — Continued 


Course  Topic  and 
Percentage  of 
Programs  Offering 

Description 

HR  (78%) 

Includes  any  course  that  covers  human  resources  topics. 

Courses  are  generally  connected  to  diversity  and  EEO  issues. 

Recruiting/ 
staffing  (78%) 

Course  reviews  strategies  for  recruiting  and  managing  a 
diverse  staff. 

Retention  (78%) 

Course  reviews  strategies  for  retaining  a  diverse  staff.  May 
address  ways  to  maintain  an  inclusive  workplace  environment 
and  improve  employee  satisfaction. 

Training  and 
professional 
development 
(44%) 

Course  addresses  topics  and  strategies  related  to  diversity 
training.  May  address  different  training  techniques  and  topics. 

Skills  and  practical 
applications  (78%) 

Course  addresses  soft  and  hard  skills  relevant  to  diversity 
practitioners  and  may  provide  the  opportunity  for  students 
to  practice  applying  those  skills.  These  skills  may  include 
communication,  metrics  and  data  analysis,  group  facilitation, 
budgeting,  leadership,  and  others. 

The  only  program  that  did  not  have  a  course  in  EEO  or  AA  was 
Georgetown’s  Strategic  Diversity  and  Inclusion  Management  program. 

Diversity  Courses 

The  most  popular  subtopic  in  the  diversity  courses  is  theory  and  his¬ 
tory,  offered  by  two-thirds  of  our  sample.  These  courses  review  the 
history  of  the  diversity  field  and  related  theories  from  other  disciplines 
and  may  also  address  relevant  national  and  international  demographic 
trends.  An  example  of  a  course  that  falls  into  this  subtopic  is  George¬ 
town’s  course  titled  “Foundations  of  Diversity  and  Inclusion  Manage¬ 
ment.”  The  course  description  is  as  follows: 

This  course  offers  perspective  on  the  historical  and  sociological 
factors  impacting  diversity  and  inclusion  in  the  U.S.  as  well  as 
impact  on  business  strategy.  It  will  differentiate  between  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  and  affirmative  action,  and 
diversity  and  inclusion.  Participants  will  explore  the  changing 
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demographics  in  the  U.S.  and  the  world,  and  will  begin  to  out¬ 
line  the  business  case  for  Diversity  and  Inclusion  and  the  need 
for  cultural  competence.  (Georgetown  University  School  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies,  2015) 

The  only  program  that  did  not  require  a  general  diversity  course 
was  Cornell’s  EEO  professionals  certificate  program. 

The  majority  of  programs  (56  percent)  had  at  least  one  course 
related  to  change  management  or  diversity  initiatives  and  strategy. 
These  courses  cover  general  business  models  in  the  context  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  field.  Cleveland  State  offers  a  course  in  diversity  and  organizational 
change,  described  as  follows: 

This  course  provides  an  overview  of  organizational  change 
models.  Discusses  the  dynamics  and  complexity  of  organizational 
change  efforts  and  gives  special  attention  to  addressing  organiza¬ 
tional  resistance.  Theories  of  change  management  are  applied  to 
diversity  issues.  (Cleveland  State  University,  2013b) 

Many  programs  (44  percent)  offer  courses  related  to  the  specific 
topic  of  managing  diversity  groups,  such  as  employee  resource  groups 
or  affinity  groups.  Cornell  offers  a  course  called  “Effective  Affinity 
Groups”  with  the  following  description: 

The  benefits  of  this  employee  resource  group  provide  a  forum  in 
which  members  of  an  organization  who  share  common  interests, 
issues  or  concerns  meet  to  address  the  impact  upon  recruitment, 
retention,  marketing  and  customer  relations.  (Cornell  University 
ILR  School,  2015b) 

Only  one-third  of  programs  offer  courses  focusing  on  specific  pop¬ 
ulation  subgroups,  such  as  women  or  immigrants.  The  least  common 
courses  offered  are  those  on  supplier  diversity.  Only  the  two  Cornell 
diversity  programs  offered  supplier  diversity  courses. 

HR  Courses 

Most  programs  included  at  least  one  course  on  an  HR  topic.  While 
diversity  leaders  may  not  be  primarily  responsible  for  HR  functions, 
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they  may  be  involved  with  some  HR-related  activities,  such  as  recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  programs  in  our 
sample  offer  courses  related  to  recruitment  and  staffing.  For  example, 
Georgetown  has  a  course  called  “Recruitment,  Retention,  Resistance, 
Renewal:  Managing  Change.”  The  program’s  website  describes  this 
course  as  a  “systems  approach  to  managing  diversity  and  inclusion  in 
the  workplace”  that  covers  the  following  content: 

Participants  will  review  best  practices,  benchmarks,  standards, 
and  current  research  on  global  diversity  and  inclusion  to  learn 
how  best  to  recruit  and  retain  a  diverse  talent  pool.  The  difference 
between  a  diverse  and  an  inclusive  workplace  will  be  probed,  as 
well  as  the  roles  that  resistance  and  conflict  play  in  any  change 
effort,  especially  those  dealing  with  workplace  differences. 
(Georgetown  University  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  2015) 

Rutgers  offers  a  course  on  professional  development  strategies  that 
reviews  best  practices  related  to  retention  and  training.  Four  programs 
have  courses  on  leading  diversity  training.  The  University  of  Houston’s 
course  covers  the  rationale  for  diversity  training,  types  of  training,  and 
related  barriers  and  challenges.  The  only  programs  that  do  not  include 
HR  courses  are  Mississippi  State  University’s  diversity  certificate  pro¬ 
grams  and  Cornell’s  EEO  professionals  certificate  program. 

Skills  and  Practical  Applications 

Many  programs  have  a  practicum  component.  We  defined  this  cat¬ 
egory  to  include  courses  that  address  soft  and  hard  skills  relevant  to 
diversity  practitioners  and  that  may  provide  the  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  practice  applying  those  skills.  These  skills  may  include  com¬ 
munication,  metrics  and  data  analysis,  group  facilitation,  budgeting, 
and  leadership,  among  others.  Not  surprisingly,  these  topics  match 
many  of  the  KSAOs  identified  by  our  interviewees  as  important  for 
diversity  leaders.  Georgetown’s  skills  course  is  titled  “Leading  for  Inno¬ 
vation  and  Inclusion,”  and  its  course  description  is  as  follows: 

This  course  will  cover  the  use  of  effective  communication  skills 
such  as  giving  and  receiving  feedback,  and  the  art  of  influenc- 
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ing  and  empowering  others,  to  examine  the  subtle  differences 
between  managing  and  leading  cultural  and  diversity  initiatives. 

The  course  will  serve  as  a  general  overview  of  the  four  courses  that 
have  preceded  it  through  a  leadership  lens.  (Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  2015) 

The  only  programs  that  did  not  include  this  component  were 
those  offered  by  Mississippi  State  University  and  Rutgers  University. 
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This  study  identifies  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  other  personal 
characteristics  (KSAOs)  needed  in  individuals  who  will  be  responsible  for 
implementing  strategic  diversity  plans  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD). 
The  authors  interviewed  more  than  60  diversity  leaders  in  industry,  the  public 
sector  (including  DoD),  and  academia  and  reviewed  relevant  scientific  literature, 
education  programs,  and  advertised  job  requirements.  The  study  found  that 
primary  roles  and  responsibilities  for  diversity  leaders  include  strategic  leadership, 
stakeholder  engagement,  tracking  diversity  trends,  and  human  resources-related 
activities.  To  carry  out  these  responsibilities,  diversity  leaders  would  ideally  have 
the  following  KSAOs:  interpersonal  skills;  business  expertise;  leadership  skills; 
equal  employment  opportunity,  affirmative  action,  and  diversity  knowledge  and 
skills;  a  driven  personality  and  commitment  to  diversity;  analytical  abilities  and 
skills;  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills;  and  multicultural  competence. 
Certain  KSAOs  are  harder  to  develop  than  others  (e.g.,  personality  attributes 
and  motivation)  and  should  form  the  basis  of  selection  of  diversity  leaders. 

Other  KSAOs,  such  as  problem-solving,  communication,  and  technical  skills,  are 
easier  to  develop  and  may  be  enhanced  through  training  and  education.  The 
study  recommends  a  three-step  plan  for  DoD  to  help  determine  how  to  train  and 
educate  future  DoD  diversity  leaders:  (1)  determine  whether  there  should  be  a 
separate  professional  development  track  for  diversity  and  inclusion  personnel, 

(2)  determine  training  and  education  requirements  by  focusing  on  those  KSAOs 
more  amenable  to  development,  and  (3)  determine  the  best  means  for  fulfilling 
those  requirements  (e.g.,  whether  to  outsource  the  training). 
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